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THE CLOUD UPON THE SANCTUARY. A Text 
Book of Christian Mysticism. Third Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. Crown 8vo, xxxix+144 pp., 3s. 6d. net. By 
CouUNCILLOR KARL VON ECKARTSHAUSEN. Translated and 
Annotated by ISABELLE DE STEIGER, and with an Introduc- 
tion by ARTHUR EDWARD WAITE. 

The fullest and clearest exhibition of the Doctrine of a Secret Holy 

Assembly within the Christian Church. 

Ready February 3rd. 

PSYCHIC PHILOSOPHY, AS THE FOUNDATION OF 
A RELIGION OF NATURAL CAUSES. By V. C. 
DEsERTIS. With Introductory Note by Professor ALFRED 
RussEL WALLACE, O.M., D.C.L. New edition, cloth gilt, 
crown 8vo, 416 pp., 4s. 6d. net. 

“If the starting-point be granted it will be found that the resulting 

discussion is both ingenious and interesting, and is presented in a 

literary form and with a clearness of statement which contrasts favour- 


ably with much that has been.written from a similar point of view.”— 
The Literary World. 


THE WISDOM OF PLOTINUS. A Metaphysical Study, 


FLAXIUS. Leaves from the Life of an Immortal. By 
CHARLES GODFREY LELAND, Author of ‘‘ The Breitmann 
Ballads,’’ &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Godfrey Leland, apart from the keen sense of humour which 
inspired the ‘Hans Breitmann Ballads,’ has a great deal of old-world 
knowledge at his command. Both the humour and the knowledge jostle 
one another in ‘ Flaxius,’ a book which is rather a “ro than a 
romance. Flaxius is an Immortal, and into his lips Mr. Leland puts his 
own philosophy of Life.”—Standard. 


HAVE YOU A STRONG WILL? How to Develop and 
Strengthen Will Power, Memory, or any other Faculty by the 
Easy Process of Self-Hypnotism. By CHARLES GODFREY 
LELAND. Third and Enlarged Edition, containing the 
Celebrated Correspondence between Kant and Hufeland, and 
a Chapter on Paracelsus and his Teaching. 3s. 6d. net. 


EVIDENCE FOR A FUTURE LIFE. A Translation 
of GABRIEL DELANNE’S Important work ‘‘L’Ame est 


Immortelle.’’ By H. A. DALLas. Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 
This work has been accepted by all Spiritualists as an unequalled 


by C.J. WHITBY, M.D. 120 pp. crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. net. 
A Treatise on the philosophical opinions of the great Neoplatonic 
Philosopher. 
THE LIFE OF LOUIS CLAUDE DE SAINT- 
MARTIN, the Unknown Philosopher, and the Substance of his 
Transcendental Doctrine. By A. E. WAITE. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


OBERMANN. By ETIENNE PIVET DE SENANCOUR. Trans- 
lated from the French, with Biographical and Critical 
Introduction by A. E. WAITE. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

“A Spiritual Autobiography, rich in the invitation to think, alive 
with the quest of truth, and yet full of speculative unrest. . .. 
Matthew Arnold . . . ‘asserted that the stir of all the main forces by 
which modern life is impelled lives in the letters of ‘Obermann.’ The 
value of this edition is greatly enhanced by the critical appreciation 
with which Mr. Waite has enriched a book that deserves to be much more 
widely known.” —The Standard. 

“* An excellent translation.”—The Times. 

OCCULT SCIENCE IN INDIA AND AMONG THE 
ANCIENTS. With an account of their mystic initiations 
and the history of Spiritism. By L. JacoLLior. Translated 
from the French by W. L. FELT. Royal 8vo, 276 pp., cloth 
gilt, gilt tops, price 7s. 6d. net. 


summary of the most notable phenomena of modern times, chiefly with 
reference to the “ perisprit” or fluidic body, by which man is brought 
into direct contact with the unseen universe. 
CHRISTIANITY AND SPIRITUALISM. 
isme et Spiritualisme.) By Leon Dents. Translated by 
HELEN DRAPER SPEAKMAN. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


The writer contends that Spiritualism brings us the natural and 
tangible proofs of immortality, and thereby carries us back to the pure 
Christian doctrines. 


THE GIFT OF THE SPIRIT. A Selection from the 
Essays of PRENTICE MULFoRD, the celebrated American 
Mystic. Reprinted from the ‘‘ White Cross Library.’’ With 
an Introduction by A. E. WAITE. Second Edition. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE GIFT OF UNDERSTANDING. A Further Selec- 
tion from the Works of PRENTICE MULFORD. Reprinted 
from the ‘‘ White Cross Library.’’ With an Introduction by 
A. E. WAITE. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE SCIENCE OF THE LARGER LIFE. A Selec- 
tion from the Essays of URSULA N. GESTEFELD. 3s. 6d. net, 
THE OCCULT REVIEW. Giircunme.. 


THE LEADING COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE DEALING 
WITH OCCULT SCIENCE AND COMPARATIVE RELIGION 


(Christian- 














WRITE FOR CATALOGUE TO 


WILLIAM RIDER & SON, Ltd., 164 Aldersgate Street, London, E.C. 











THE LATEST .FOUNTAIN PEN, 1909 MODEL 


One of the leading manufacturers of Gold Fountain Pens challenges to demonstrate that their pens are the very best, and have the 
largest sale, that no better article can be produced. 


They offer, as an advertisement, the half-guinea 
Diamond Star Fountain Pens, 1909 Model, for 2/6 each. 
This Pen is fitted with 14-carat Solid Gold: Nib, iridium pointed, making it practically everlasting, smooth, soft, and easy writing, 
and a pleasure to use. Twin Feed and Spiral to regulate the flow of ink, and all the latest improvements. 
: eens yA SELF-FILLING “geea! (|) 
CE. NE G 


_ THE SELF-FILLING AND SELF-CLEANING PERFECTION FOUNTAIN PEN is a Marvel of Simplicity; it deserves to be popular. 

It is non-leakable, fills itself im an instant, cleans itself in a moment—a press, a fill—and every part is guaranteed for two years. The 
Massive 14-carat Gold Nib is iridium pointed, and will last for years, and improves in use. Fine, Medium, Broad, or J points can be had. 
This Marvellous Self-Filling Pen, worth 15/- 5 6 

is offered as an advertisement for 5/6 each. / 


, B deserves to be popular, and is certain to be the Pen of the Future. Every Pen is guaranteed, and money will be returned if not 
ul 


Satisfied. Any of our readers desiring a really genuine article cannot do better than write to the Makers, Messrs. MYNART 
+» Ltd., Dept. A, 71 High Holborn, London, W.C., and acquire this Bargain. (Agents wanted.) 
sueainiaaan 
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MR. ELKIN MATHEWS’ NEWEST PUBLICATIONS 








CALENDARIUM LONDINENSE, or the London 
ALMANACK FOR THE YEAR 1909. Fine etched plate, ‘‘ The Tower 
of London,” by Wittam Monk, R.E. 15$x114. 2s. 6d. net. 


LONDON VISIONS. By LaurENcE Binyon, Collected and 
Augmented. Printed at the Chiswick Press. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

“To turn over Mr. Binyon’s book is to wonder that the volume of poctry 
about London should be no greater than it is. . . Mr. Binyon is wise in 
cultivating his sense of her poetry and in collecting into one volume the 
many poems to which she has inspired him—a volume which on this account 
alone, we imagine, will have to be accorded a place in the history of 
English poetry. He is alive to all her charming or repellant characteristics. 
He sees her sometimes with the eyes of Dickens, sometimes with those of 
Claude Monet, and sometimes with those of Jeremiah; he knows all her 
beauty and all her ugliness; her ghastly impassivity and her passionate life; 
her splendour and her meanness; her immemorial story and her brief passage 
through Time. . Mr. Binyon’s verse shows his clear artistic intention 
and careful accomplishment.”—The Times. : 7 

““Mr. Laurence Binyon’s work needs no bush.”—Evening Standard. 


A SELECTION FROM THE POETRY OF LIONEL 
JOHNSON. With Biographical Note by C. K. Suorter. Royal 16mo, 
1s. net. : 

“It was the fashion at one time to say that Lionel Johnson’s poems 
were academic exercises. The publication of this volume may help to reverse 
that verdict. Though there is little call to weed out his poems, it must be 
admitted that the editor has chosen those which show him as, first and fore- 
most, a poet of a pure and high passion, devoted in the main to lost causes, 
remote and often discredited ideals; and a poet who, in spite of certain 
wilful pieces of crabbedness and tightness, had the large and simple 
utterance of great poetry.”—The Times. 


POEMS. By Mary ELIZABETH COLERIDGE (‘‘ Anodos’’). Edited 
by Henry Newsotr. Pott 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. [Fourth Edition now ready. 

= The greatest poetry is always impersonal. . . But there is another 
kind of poetry, which, though it must take rank below the greatest, cannot 
fail to call forth affection and delight. It is the kind whose merit depends 
less on pure artistic achievement than on the power of personal revelation— 
the capacity of bringing the reader into near relationship with a charming 
or distinguished mind. Her poetry is original in its truest sense. 
Perhaps its most striking quality is the extreme simplicity of its outward 
form. Her verse, always distinguished and never strained, has all the charm 
of a refined and intimate conversation.—Spectator. 


“THE REAL OMAR.” : 
First Thousand Copies sold out in a Fortnight. Second thousand (Revised 
and Gesutedd Now Ready. Royal 16mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net; wrapper, 
1s. net. 


QUATRAINS OF OMAR KHAYYAM, from a Literal Prose 


Translation by E. Heron-A tien. Done into Verse by ArtHur B. 


ALBOT. 

“Mr. Talbot has produced a translation, not only remarkable for fidelity, 
but of genuine poetical value. One has only to turn a page or two to acknow- 
ledge one merit with gratitude, for it is one which few of the quatrain- 
spinners share—he is wholly bent on rendering Omar for Omar’s sake, and 
never makes him a vehicle for his own moods and conceits. . . . Mr. 
Talbot has, in fact, achieved a version of an undoubted value to those who 
wish to know more of the real Omar and cannot read him in his own tongue.” 
—The Times. 

** All good Omarians should add this book to their collection.”—Globde. 


SONGS OF GOOD FIGHTING. By EvuGENE R. WHITE. 
With Prefatory Memoir by H. P. Taser. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net; 
wrapper, 1s. net. 

“A book of stirring verse. . . . The most remarkable piece in the 
volume is the ‘ Festin d’Adieu,’ a short story which is surely one of the half- 
dozen finest stories ever written.””—The Bibliophile. 

“Had Browning written pirate instead of cavalier lyrics, he might have 
given us songs like these. They go with a dash and vigour, a mastery 
of rhythm and rhyme that are yore exhilarating. The ‘ Festin d’ Adieu,’ 
which closes the volume, is a practically flawless specimen of the short story.” 
—Glasgow Herald. 

“This slim volume contains some fine lyrical ballads of battles and the 
sea. Their versatile author died young, and had only practised poetry as 
a mdpepyov. We could wish for more of his work, for it embodies a healthy 
spirit in effective metre.’”’—Oxford Magazine. 


CHRISTMAS SONGS AND CAROLS. By AcneEs BEGBIE. 
Illustrated by Epitn Catvert. Royal 16mo, 1s. net. 
“A charming little volume with very appropriate and clever drawings.” 
—Publishers’ Circular. 


A CHRISTMAS MORALITY PLAY FOR CHILDREN. 
By Epitn Lyrttertton. Royal 16mo, rs. net. 

A little play of a poor cottage—father, mother, and child, to whom a 
saving joy comes with Michael the Archangel on Christmas morn; with many 
stage directions. 

“It is a simple theme, treated with simplicity and fitting dignity, a 
beautiful little work, far more suitable for a gift-book than many more 
ornate booklets designed as gifts and distinguished by ‘th’ adulteries of 
art’ that take the eye and not the heart. Mrs. Lyttelton has put her im- 
vane ng simple dialogue in prose, but the impression left on the mind after 
reading her work is that of poetry.”—Daily Telegraph. 


IN A STREET—In A LANE. By N. W.Bync. Fcap. 8vo, 
1s. 6d. net. 
“Charming verses they have the true poetic fancy, the light and 
shade, the pathos, humour, and tragedy of life, and the little book s worth 
buying.”—Daily Express. 


POEMS. By Mary ELizABETH COLERIDGE (‘‘ Anodos”’). 
Edited by Henry Newsott. Pott 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. [Fourth Edition. 

“ These are all of her best work. . Every year of a period of 
twenty-five has contributed something to the book, yet there are scarcely 
half-a-dozen flaws. For she was a scrupulous writer; she wrote little, and all 
that she wrote was clearly related to her- own spiritual life. . . . No 
poems, even in this age, have been fuller of personal revelation than these. 
Altogether they make a portrait, complex, shadowy, baffling, intimate.”— 
Saturday Review. 





| 


POWDER AND PATCHES. By VERA CANUTE. Fcap. 8vo, 
1s. net. 

“Shows quite unusual accomplishment.’—Scotsman. 

“The fresh yigews and daintiness of these songs, together with a quite 
unusual knack of drawing out the included beauty of words, have compelled 
us to read the book threugh with delight. . . Her muse comes all dewy 
and flowery from walking in the Arcady of Herrick. It is much that Miss 
Canute can take us back again into those delicious meadows. The influence 
of Herrick is never absent. A poet could not out of all literature choose a 
better master; but it is rarely that such a pupilage results in work as good as 
‘ Powder and Patches.’ ”’—Liverpool Courier. 


THE TRAGEDY OF SAINT ELIZABETH OF 
HUNGARY. By Artuur Ditton. Royal 16mo, 4s. 6d. net. 

“His ‘Elizabeth’ . . . takes something of a Shakespearian lity of 

infinite pitifulness with its short ineffective protests.’’—Manchester ) ane tan 


PAN-WORSHIP, and other Poems. By ELEANOR FARJEON. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


LOVE AS PEDLAR, and other Verses. By Lapy ALICE 
EYRE. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net; wrapper, 1s. net. 


VERSES TO A CHILD. By MABEL TrustTRAm. Illustrated 
by Epitn Catvert. Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 

"7 There is in these verses, so natvely illustrated, just that simplicity 
and directness which has its unfailing appeal to the childish mind. The 
child revels in facts rather than in fancies here the very springs of 
childish romance are set free.”—Daily Graphic. 


MY GARDEN..: By J. T. Prior. With 12 full-page Collotypes. 
Fcap. 4to, 5s. net. 
“The work shows accomplishment.”—The Times. 
“ Bespeaks not only knowledge and love of the subject but an uncommon 
literary culture.”—Scotsman. 


THE SHADOW OF THE RAGGED-STONE (a Romance 
of the Maivern Range, temp. twelfth century). By C. F. Grinprop. 
With Cover-design by Austin O. Sears. Crown 8vo, 570 pp., 6s. 

“As good a specimen of the historical romance as one need wish to meet 
with.”—Glasgow Herald. 

“Throughout the Author shows his clear insight into the conditions of 
the far off century he portrays, and his method is vivid and realistic, though 
—- b touches that come and go like clouds in a summer 
sky.”’—Outlook. 

“An unusual story, almost old-fashioned in its seriousness and sense of 
doom.’’—Bookman. 

“A story of absorbing interest.”—Scotsman. 


EARLY VICTORIAN AND OTHER PAPERS. By 
E. S. P. Haynes. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net; wrapper, 1s. net. 
“These are the excursions and diversions of a lively and critical mind 
which is not fe ema gm devoted to the service of literature, and has 
therefore a freshness of independence and irresponsibility (except to truth) 
not superabundant in the writers of the a ds hey are kept 
thoroughly alive by a forcible plain style and a sleepless sense of humour.” 
—Morning Post. 
‘a h Pleasant humour combined with sound literary instinct.”—Literary 
uide, 
“A paradoxical person this essayist, with a very pretty touch in writing, 
and an abundantly saving grace of humour.”—Evening Standard. 


MEMORIES AND MUSIC. Letters to a Fair Unknown. By 
an Anonymous Writer. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

“‘ These are essays that must delight the ordinary reader almost as much 
as they will people to whom music is the chief thing in life, for they show 
not only great penetration but humour of the freshest and most refined sort, 
combined with a knowledge of music, men, and countries obtained by wide 
travel and acute observation.”—Music. 


MAN AND MAID. By ArtHuR Gray. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
net; wrapper, 1s. net. 
An imaginative essay, from the ideal point of view, on the Relations 
between Man and Woman. . 


THE CHILD MIND: aStudy in Elementary Ethnology. 


By Henrietta Home. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net; wrapper, 1s. net. 
“A little book all parents should — The writer is so obviously a 
lover of youth, and suggests the child’s heart as well as the child’s mind 
with such understanding that the limited spaces of the book are large with 
wisdom.”—Liverpool Courier. 


NEW VOLUMES IN THE “VIGO CABINET” SERIES, 
Royal 16mo, 1s. net. 


FRIENDSHIP. By LILiAn STREET. 

_“‘We can all comprehend the quiet friendship of which Miss Street 
writes. She has thoroughly possessed herself with her subject, and treats 
it with subtlety and insight.”—Liverpool Courier. 


waeeR ! By,FRANCES WYNNE. With Memoir by KATHARINE 
YNAN. 

“ Their sweetness, freshness, and lyrical swing should win them universal 
appreciation.”—Catholic Times. 


CZZDMON’S ANGEL. By K. A. Murpocn. 

THE KNOCKING AT THE DOOR. By A. Mappocx. 
DAY DREAMS OF GREECE. By C. W. Srork. 
VOX OTIOSI. By Davip PLINLIMMon. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


Tue Archbishop of Canterbury is quite unrepentant 
and quite unchastened by the reception given by 
Churchmen to his squalid attempts to “‘ compromise ”’ 
with Mr. Runciman over the Church schools. In his 
speech at a meeting of the Canterbury Diocesan 
Education Society on Wednesday last, he said that to 
his mind the balance of advantage lay with the sug- 
gested settlement, and if it had all to be done over 
again, nothing that had happened since would lead him 
to speak, write, or act otherwise than he had done. 
Fortunately it has been demonstrated that the Church 
is not at the mercy of the Archbishop and the bishops, 
and that they are powerless to impose their political 
opportunism on the great body of Churchmen. When 
next the great Archbishop starts his beautiful ‘‘ com- 
promising ’’ games with the avowed enemies of the 
Church he will find that a great deal of the ignorance 
and misunderstanding which prevailed on the subject, 
causing so many “plain men” and ‘‘men in the 
street’? to support him, has been dissipated, and that 
consequently he will not even be able to rely on the 
applause of the mob. For instance, the Pall Mall 
Gazette, which was one of his staunchest supporters 
a little while ago, has apparently discovered that it 
has made an awkward blunder. It has now executed 
a complete volte-face, and is coming out very strongly 
as a supporter of the Church’s demands. This is dis- 
tinctly amusing considering the attitude that the Pall 
Mall took up at a time when the Church was in real 
danger. ‘‘Bad_ citizens,’”’ ‘‘reactionaries,’’ and 
“‘ wreckers ’’ were some of the epithets bestowed about 
six weeks ago by Mr. Astor’s organ on all those who 
ventured to hold the opinions which it now professes 
to hold itself. Having discovered that the Church 
side is likely to be the winning side, the Pall Mall 
Gazette has altered its views accordingly. We make 
no complaint—indeed, we foretold exactly what would 
happen—and we are glad to think that the Pall Mall 
Gazette has had the good sense to change what it 
is pleased to call its mind even at so late a stage. The 
public at large will now have an opportunity for form- 
ing an excellent idea as to the value of the opinion of 
the Pall Mall Gazette on any question of public policy, 
or indeed on any subject whatever. 

















Mr. Bottomley is very angry about our paragraph in 
Tue Acapemy of January gth, in which we wrote as 
follows: ‘‘ We happen to know that the publisher of 
Oscar Wilde’s collected works sent them for review to 
not more than six journals, and we question whether 
John Bull was included in the number. Of course, Mr. 
Vivian may have ‘ received’ the collected works in the 
sense that he has bought them and paid for them, or 
that he has borrowed them from a friend, but when a 


‘ reviewer talks about ‘ receiving ’ books, he implies that 


they have been sent to him or to his editor for review.”’ 
‘‘ Well, they were,”’ says Mr. Bottomley, and goes on to 
“venture to suggest’ that the editor of THe AcaDEMY 
‘“ should have taken the trouble to consult the publisher 
before making accusations intended to suggest bad 
faith.”’ As a matter of fact, we consulted Mr. Robert 
Ross, the editor of the edition, and he informed us in 
writing that the collected edition was originally sent 
only to six daily papers, and that subsequently, by 
special arrangement, it was sent to two more daily 
papers, and to no other daily or weekly. That makes 
eight in all, so that we were mistaken in saying that it 
was only sent to six, but that is immaterial to our argu- 
ment. We leave it to our readers to judge whether we 
can fairly be accused of making accusations without 
taking due precaution as to our authority. As a matter 
of fact, we made no accusation. We merely said that 
we ‘‘ ventured to doubt ’’ whether Messrs. Methuen had 
sent the collected edition of Wilde’s works to/ohn Bull, 
or to Mr. Vivian, for review. Evidently either Mr. 
Ross was mistaken in what he wrote to us, or Messrs. 
Methuen suddenly changed their minds and sent the 
edition to John Bull alone among weekly papers, and 
without the knowledge of Mr. Ross. We should not be 
surprised at anything that Messrs. Methuen did; we 
have already indicated in these columns our opinion of 
their intelligence, their judgment, and their discretion, 
but it is obvious that in view of the information we had 
received from Mr. Ross we cannot be blamed for 
‘venturing to doubt ”’ that they had singled out John 
Bull as a recipient of their collected edition. In any 
case, the matter is a trifling one, and we see no necessity 
to make a pother about it. As to Mr. Bottomley’s 
vulgar and foolish personal attacks on the editor of this 
paper, Mr. Bottomley probably knows his own business 
best (it is to be hoped, for his own sake, that he does), 
and if he thinks that his readers are amused or edified 
by the sort of repartee which takes the form of putting 
out the tongue and saying: ‘“‘ Yah! You may be a lord 
(sic), but you have not got the manners of a gentle- 
man,’’ by all means let him continue to make use of it. 
It doesn’t hurt us, and it probably consoles Mr. 
Bottomley “in the hour of his trial.’ 


In the current number of a magazine called The 
Humane Review, which we have not previously come 
across, there is a good example of the sort of effort 
on the part of the Humanitarian League which we can 
heartily support and approve. We refer to an article 
called ‘‘How to Kill Animals Humanely.” It con- 
tains admirable advice and instruction on the painless 
destruction of old and decrepit pets who are often 
kept alive out of mistaken kindness, or because their 
owner ‘‘ cannot bear ”’ to have them destroyed. There 
are also some valuable remarks about traps. Steel 
traps for rabbits and vermin have always seemed to us 
brutally cruel and indefensible. Many preservers of 
game, we are glad to say, absolutely refuse to allow 
their keepers to use them. We think that their use 
ought to be made illegal. In the same number of the 
Humane Review there is reproduced, under the head- 
ing, “‘Savage Sport at Eton,”’ a correspondence be- 
tween a large collection of ladies, including the un- 
speakable Miss Pankhurst and the Head Master of 
Eton. The correspondence merely goes to show that 
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the perhaps well-meaning ladies in question are im- 
pervious to argument and wanting in common sense. 
If hare hunting is cruel then all sport is cruel, and it 
is no more cruel for boys to hunt hares at Eton than 
for men and women to hunt any other animal anywhere 
else. The ladies who signed the remonstrance to Canon 
Lyttelton must be perfectly well aware of this obvious 
fact. Why, then, do they address themselves par- 
ticularly to the Head Master of Eton? The answer 
is that it gives them endless opportunities for in- 
dulging in sentimental clap-trap about “‘the youth of 
the nation’’ and the ‘‘demoralising effect ’’ that hare 
hunting by Eton boys has on “‘boys of lowlier station.” 


Ostensibly their complaint is made against the hunt- 
ing of heavy hares, and if they had confined themselves 
to this point there might have been much to say for 
them, but when it is proved to them that this hunting 
of heavy hares simply ‘“‘does not happen,” to quote 
Canon Lyttelton’s words, they do not for that abate 
their campaign one wit. The article in which the 
correspondence between the ladies and the Head 
Master of Eton is reproduced, goes on to protest 
against any kind of hunting of hares whether male or 
female, heavy or light. It quotes, with approval, 
Ouida’s remark that ‘‘ the very discussion whether the 
hares are heavy or light seems unsupportably brutal,” 
and later on refers to the sport as ‘‘a very cruel blood 
sport.’’ Elsewhere it says: ‘‘ the ordinary incidents of 
beagling are horrible enough, with the ‘ breaking up’ 
of the hare and the ‘ blooding’ of the hounds.”’ The 
use of these words is obviously simply a device to 
make creep the flesh of the sentimental. Everyone 
knows that hunting of any kind entails the killing or 
making an attempt to kill an animal, just as sitting 
down to luncheon entails the killing of an animal for 
food. To call that killing ‘‘ breaking up”’ makes it 
neither more nor less “‘ horrible.’”’ But ‘‘ breaking up ”’ 
sounds so much more terrible than “killing ’”’ that the 
wily humanitarian must needs make a great point of 
using the technical sporting term. 


We shall not enter into a discussion as to the 
morality of field sports. We shall content ourselves 
with saying that while in our opinion they would prob- 
ably be avoided by high saints, they are harmless and 
even beneficial to the ordinary man, and as for the 
sanction to kill animals, that question is settled once 
for all in the New Testament. Our Lord and his 
disciples and apostles ate meat, and to eat meat you 
must either kill an animal yourself or tolerate its 
destruction at the hands of others. Looking at the 
matter again from the point of view of the hare, we 
can. safely assume that it is no worse to be broken up 
by the Eton Beagles than to have the same operation 
performed by a fox or to be “‘ caught napping ” by a 
weasel. The instinct of hunting is a very strong 
one in the human race; like all other human instincts 
it is capable of abuse, but it is, when confined to the 
hunting of animals, one of the least reprehensible of 
those instincts. In any case it is infinitely to be pre- 
ferred to the instinct which so many women seem to 
have lately developed of hunting and harrying their 
neighbours, yelling for votes, breaking up meetings 
(as opposed to hares), and generally making a pesti- 
lential and noisy nuisance of themselves. Who in his 
senses, having offended in any way, would not rather 
fall into the hands of a company of life-long sportsmen 
and devotees of field sports rather than into the hands 
of a band of female suffragists, whether they chose to 
call themselves constitutional or militant ? 


_ Morally speaking, Mr. Herbert Gladstone will find 
it hard to satisfy his own conscience that the responsi- 
bility for the shocking outrage at Tottenham does not 





rest with him. The Act for excluding undesirable 
aliens was passed with the very object of keeping out 
of the country such monsters as the ‘‘heroes”’ of 
this tragic affair, whereby two innocent people have 
lost their lives, and seventeen others been more or 
less seriously wounded. There is no doubt that if 
the Act had been enforced they would never have been 
allowed to land in England at all. But the Home 
Secretary, in obedience to the canting howl about 
‘* political refugees ’’ which was raised in the Radical 
Press at the bidding of certain Jews and Socialists, 
has rendered this wise law of no effect. Mr. Winston 
Churchill also, we should imagine, must recall with 
mingled feelings his promises to the alien Semitic 
population of Manchester made on the occasion of 
his recent defeat in that city. He must perforce 
reflect that he gained nothing by these promises, since 
he failed to hold his seat, and he will have the uncom- 
fortable certainty that he is not likely to be allowed 
to forget them for some time to come. 


Meanwhile a great opportunity arises for Mr. Frank 
Harris and Mr. Bernard Shaw. The two noble 
‘‘ political refugees ’’ who shot the policeman and the 
small boy, and wounded seventeen other people, are 
Anarchists, and their sad plight must necessarily 
appeal to the sympathetic feelings of the author of 
‘“The Bomb ”’ and the author of the wonderful lamen- 
tations over the fate of the patriotic gentleman who 
endeavoured to blow up the King and Queen of Spain, 
and killed and wounded a large number of people 
in the attempt. Mr. Shaw wept tears of blood about 
this ruffian in the preface to one of his volumes of 
plays (we forget which at the moment), and tore his 
hair over the brutality of those who ‘‘ hunted him 
down.”” But perhaps the nearness of the tragedy 
may affect the views of Messrs. Shaw and Harris. 
They probably think that Anarchists are all very well 
in Spain, or in Russia, or in the United States, but 
are not so desirable in London. At any rate, that 
seems to be the line taken by the Star newspaper, 
which has been denouncing the two Tottenham scoun- 
drels in unmeasured terms. The Star, of course, was 
one of the strongest opponents of the principles of 
the Alien Immigration Act, and in addition to that, its 
sympathy with Anarchists, Nihilists, and murderers 
in Russia has been often openly expressed. The 
executors of the law in Russia were all, according to 
the Star, tyrants and ruthless butchers, while the per- 
sons who blew up Grand Dukes and threw bombs 
were the poor oppressed and down-trodden “‘ people.’ 
But when the terror comes to Tottenham, which is 
not so very far from Stonecutter Street, the Star 
grows very pale, and begins, as it were, to feel upon 
its shuddering cheek the kiss of Caiaphas in a way 
which it had not calculated upon. Consequently for 
once it finds itself on the side of “‘the forces of 
reaction,’ otherwise known as the police. 


At the Fortune Playhouse, Brewer Street, the Eng- 
lish Drama Society have produced Pippa Passes, 
and four matinée performances have been given. We 
went round to the first of them, hoping greatly. And, 
in a sense, we were not disappointed. We consider 
Miss Isabel Roland’s performance of Pippa to be a 
most intelligent and competent piece of work. Miss 
Roland surmounted difficulties with which surely few 
actresses have ever had to contend; and she must be 
the possessor of a large faith in her poet, not to say 
an even larger faith in her audience. In any case, she 
did admirably. Miss Lucy Wilson, as Ottima, may 
equally be congratulated. We believe that Browning 
himself would have been satisfied with her, as he 
undoubtedly would have been satisfied with Miss 
Roland, and we do not know that we could offer 
higher praise. The English Dramatic Society should 
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be encouraged, at any rate by people who love poetry 
and the authentic drama as opposed to sheer entertain- 
ment. 


At the Afternoon Theatre, otherwise His Majesty’s, 
on Tuesday, we were proffered ‘‘ The Admirable Bash- 
ville,’ described on the programme as ‘ Bernard 
Shaw’s Masterpiece.’’ We quite agree that Mr. Shaw 
never did anything better. On the other hand, “‘ The 
Admirable Bashville ’’ is undiluted burlesque. And we 
are of opinion that Miss Lohr and Mr. Ben Webster 
and Mr. Henry Ainley are entirely wasted on such an 
impertinence, the due and proper presentation of 
‘The Admirable Bashville ’’ being really a job for Mr. 
Péllisier and his engaging troupe of “* Follies.’” We 
mean no reflection on Mr. Péllisier, who, as everybody 
knows, is the corpulent chief of a comfortable band 
of humorists. One’s sense of the fitness of things 
would, however, be a little disturbed if the ‘‘ Follies ”’ 
were suddenly to bill themselves for a serious pro- 
duction of ‘‘ Hamlet.’’ We think that in ‘‘ The Admir- 
able Bashville ’’ Mr. Shaw has anticipated the famous 
Péllisier Potted Plays. Mr. Shaw is indeed a sort of 
Mr. Wimperis, and, on the whole, Mr. Wimperis can 
give us better fooling than his rival. 


The conviction of Henry Hess removes from our 
midst for twelve months a member of that select 
coterie of persons who imagine that ‘‘ cleverness ”’ 
renders a man superior to the laws of his country. 
Hess’s reputation for cleverness was phenomenal, and 
it seems to us more than probable that it was this repu- 
tation which the jury had in mind when they recom- 
mended him to mercy ‘‘on account of his previous 
good character.’”” Hess was a financial journalist. 
After his failure as a newspaper proprietor he became 
a contributor of financial matter to Vanity Fair and 
sundry other journals, including, we believe, Reynold’s 











Newspaper and John Bull. It was his boast that he | 


had the handling of more financial columns than any 
other journalist in London; and there can be no doubt 
that he was esteemed wonderfully clever; otherwise he 
would not have been employed in so universal a 
manner. That such a man should be given the power 
to influence the investments or speculations of the 
readers of presumably “‘ influential ’’ newspapers does 
not reflect a great deal of credit upon journalism. Of 
course, Hess’s conviction has nothing to do with his 
work for the papers we have mentioned, and it is to be 


which case his cleverness again shines out with | 


effulgence. 


The February number of the new English Review 


from the editor or from Mr. Watts-Dunton as to the 


IN THE PARK 


A SATYR, in a ruinous fair place, 
Dark-dappled, marble-eyed, with fissured face, 
Sits in a bright blue web of ilex shade, 
With half obliterated lips, close-laid 
To pipes now sullen as a fountain dried 
That once, through many-throated channels wide, 
Beneath its net of shifting rainbow played; 
His subtle hands are ruined, and decayed 
His double pipes, his tottering hedge and wall, 
And red, wet chestnut-littered pedestal. 

A briary wilderness it seemed, that was 
In days long past an alley, but the grass 
Thickens, where once the flowers, unvisited; 
And the lean thistle rears its flossy head 
Above the fingered chestnut-drifts, outspread 
Leaf by wet leaf, on that grey garden-bed, 
Or where, in ranks, the sanguine sorrel stood 
Mistily luminous, a multitude 
Amid its niggard pasturage—unstirred 
Save where a faint and autumn-throated bird 
Begins. Else, under the clear-crested trees 
And resonant autumnal stillnesses 
No sound, but murmurous dropping of the few 
And sweating leaves, those merrier multitudes 
That trembled in the leopard-coloured woods. 








LIVERPOOL AND THE POETS 


THE city of Liverpool, noted for its crime and crimps, 
and perhaps the dirtiest city in these realms, boasts, 
it seems, a Liberal newspaper called The Liverpool 
Daily Post and Mercury, the editor whereof is one Sir 
Edward Richard Russell, who is a knight and whose 
recreations are set forthin ‘‘ Who’s Who ”’ as “‘ theatre, 
music, travel.’”’ This delightful old gentleman was 
born in 1834, so that we owe him the respect due to 


¢ | grey hairs. At the same time, he imagines himself to 
hoped that the editors of those papers were entirely ° 


'Y | be a public man, and in Monday’s issue of his Liver- 
ignorant of his true character. Probably they were, in | P fe 


pool Daily Post—which, by the way, grows older and 
older even unto perfect dotage—he ventures to address 


_ himself to an examination of the religious and critical 


liberties which somebody has taken with Rossetti’s | 
‘Ballad of Jan Van Hunks.’’ Perhaps silence is the | 


best way out. Indeed, the value of silence on most 
occasions is rapidly impressing itself on the modern 
journalistic mind. For our own part we should raise no 
objection to it, particularly if the persons with the shut 
mouths are resolved not again to offend. Meanwhile, 
the English Review has managed to obtain some 
poetry by writers who are still alive. In the new issue 
there are three poems by Mr. W. B. Yeats and five 
by Mr. Walter de la Mare. Mr. Yeats is evidently in 
a despondent mood just now. He says: : 
When I was young 

I had not given a penny for a song 

Did not the poet carry him with an. air 

As though to say, “‘ It is the sword elsewhere,” 

I would be now, could I but have my wish, 

Bolder and dumber and deafer than a fish. 


This is a pity. Mr. de la Mare’s ‘‘ Mrs. McQueen of | 


the Lollie-Shop”’ is the most satisfactory piece of 
verse in the English Review’s bundle. 


_ views of THE Acapemy. It seems that Sir Edward 
contains a good deal of poetry, but not a word either | 


Russell has arrived at a definite opinion about ‘‘ the 
brightest of the literary weeklies ’’ so recently as Satur- 
day last. No doubt our unfortunate paper has under- 
gone his severe scrutiny from week to week for years 
past; for he professes to know more about its history 
than we do, and he is full of vain assertion as to why 
we were founded and as to our intention and inspira- 
tion. But during these many weary years the good 
knight has been unable quite to make up his mind 
about THe AcapEemy, and, as we have said, it was on 
Saturday that he at length found himself in the happy 
position of being free to jump to conclusions and 
indulge himself in a leader about us. For in our issue 
of Saturday we published a paragraph and an article. 
The paragraph bore reference to the Evening Standard 


_ and the earthquake at Messina, and the article was an 
| article respecting the poetry of the late Mr. Oscar 


Wilde. On the strength of this paragraph and this 
article Sir Edward has decided that “‘ under the present 
editorship THe AcaDEMy has been inspired by two 
main purposes: first, to preserve the power and purity 
of the Church’s doctrines; and, secondly, to extol the 


_ literary excellence of the late Mr. Oscar Wilde.” Sir 
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Edward Russell’s wonderful gift of perspicacity does 
him credit and will no doubt be vastly admired in 
Liverpudlian (Liverpudlian is the Liverpool epithet) 
Nonconformist circles. Here are his comments as to 
the paragraph: 


It seems that the other day the Evening Standard contained 
what Lord Alfred Douglas calls ‘‘ some very proper observations 
on the earthquake at Messina.’’ One very proper observation was 
as follows : ‘‘ Was it merely a coincidence that the earthquake 
followed three days after a blasphemous parody printed in a 
Radical paper of that city inviting Heaven to send an earth- 
quake?’’ Upon this suggestion, this imputation that Almighty 
God is capable of slaying with hellish torments two hundred 
thousand men, women, and children because His dignity was 
hurt by the scribblings of some miserable, obscure, Italian 
journalist, Lord Alfred gravely remarks: ‘‘ We are glad to 
notice that a work-a-day evening paper is not above confessing 
to a belief in the possibility of the supernatural even in this 
enlightened generation of intellectuals and stalwarts.’’ There 
is, of course, no arguing with Lord Alfred about his ineffable 
demon; if he likes to worship such a creation of his own he 
must; for our part, we rejoice to think that men have had 
the courage and goodness to cast down and dishonour the 
altars of a deity who must have had his origin in delirious evil 
fancy, and who has nothing in common with the Author of all 
good things, the Heavenly Father of Jesus Christ. Lord Alfred 
and the ecclesiastical school to which he belongs have smooth 
tongues, and the gyves they would fasten on the limbs of 
men are thickly sheathed in velvet, but when they come to us 
with their suave offers, it is well that we should remember 
what the imagined god is under whose foot they would place 
our skulls. 


We are not in the least disposed to discuss matters of 
theology with persons of the type of Sir Edward 
Russell, who, it would appear, has discovered the 
Deity of the Rev. R. J. Campbell’s three-and-sixpenny 
“new religion,’ and will, no doubt, be made the reci- 
pient of one of the Rev. R. J. Campbell’s approving 
frying-pans. But on the mere point of logic it is quite 
obvious that Sir Edward Russell’s ‘‘ demon ”’ is, on the 
whole, an impotent demon, just as Sir Edward is an 
impotent critic. If he—that is to say, the demon of 
Sir Edward Russell’s worship—is the absolutely kind, 
lenient and indulgent demon that Sir Edward makes 
him out to be, we may suppose that he would have pre- 
vented the Messina earthquake if it had lain in his 
power so to do. It did not lie in his power; hence 
the earthquake and hence his failure in omnipotence. 
Of course, it is preposterous to discuss all such 
matters, inasmuch as they are beyond knowledge and 
beyond the reasoning even of persons from Liverpool. 
Our observation on the remarks of the Evening Stan- 
dard was a perfectly sound observation, and we repeat 
here and now that it is most satisfactory to find a 
work-a-day evening paper not above confessing to a 
belief in the possibility of the supernatural. Sir 
Edward Russell evidently believes in the possibility of 
the supernatural ; otherwise he could not possibly believe 
in the R. J. Campbell type of benevolent demon. Why 
should it be improper for the Evening Standard or THE 
AcapEemy to believe in the possibility of the super- 
natural, which belief is essential to a belief in the 
*‘demon ’”’ which happens to be the Deity of the Holy 
Catholic and Apostolic Church, or, if Sir Edward 
Russell so prefers, the Deity of the Rev. John Wesley? 
The Liverpudlian wit must be repaired promptly, other- 
wise it will fall into cureless ruin. 

Now, as to the poetry of Mr. Oscar Wilde. Sir 
Edward Russell suffers from a pernicious and deep- 
seated complaint which is the sure mark of the limited 
and the provincial. He cannot refrain from confusing 
a poet’s private life with a poet’s poetical utterances. 
He condemns Wilde’s poetry because of Wilde’s pri- 


vate offence. He says that Wilde ‘‘ was plucked out ofa | 


quagmire by the merciful hand of the law and put in 
the sweeter atmosphere of a British gaol.’’ There 
can be no doubt about it in the least. At the same 





time, it does not in the least follow that Wilde was an 
indifferent or an incompetent poet, as Sir Edward 
Russell roundly and flatly asserts. Wilde, he assures 
us, ‘‘ was incapable of feeling or expressing agony of 
mind,’’ and the ‘“ Ballad of Reading Goal ”’ is ‘‘ a nau- 
seous whine of ingrained hypocrisy and vanity.’”’ Here 
you have Sir Edward Russell. e should advise Sir 
Edward Russell to read again the “‘ Ballad of Reading 
Gaol,’”’ and then to deny, on that literary reputation for 
which he so hankers, that it is a great and moving 
poem, and that it is the work of a poet who, so far 
from being incapable of feeling or expressing agony 
of mind, has simply felt and expressed agony of mind 
in as sure and profound a sense as any poet of them all. 
Tom Hood wrote a short ballad called *‘ The Dream of 
Eugene Aram.”’ Sir Edward Russell and all Liverpool 
will agree that ‘‘ The Dream of Eugene Aram”’ is a 
poem and that Tom Hood was capable of feeling and 
expressing agony of mind. They would go further 
and assert that Tom Hood was “a true poet,’”’ and 
they would as soon dream of cutting off their heads 
as of describing ‘‘ Eugene Aram”’ as a ‘“‘ nauseous 
whine of ingrained hypocrisy and vanity.’’ We assert 


| that the ‘‘ Ballad of Reading Gaol” is a much finer 


work and a much more poetical and humanly poignant 
work than ‘‘ The Dream of Eugene Aram.’’ And we 
do this, not in disparagement of Thomas Hood, and not 
in the least because it is critically necessary, but really 
because we believe that the comparison of these two 
poems will bring home to Sir Edward Russell and the 
likes of him the absolute foolishness and stupidity of 
his position. Why does Sir Edward Russell, who, 
presumably, ‘‘ yields to no man”’ in his admiration for 
‘dear old Tom Hood,” go out of his way to describe 
Wilde as a nauseous, hypocritical whiner? The answer 
is only too simple. Sir Edward knows absolutely 
nothing to the discredit of Thomas Hood the man. 
Probably, and we are glad to think it, there is nothing 
to be known that is discreditable to Thomas Hood the 
man. But of Oscar Wilde there are woeful and black 
things to remember; and, being nothing if not chari- 
table, Sir Edward Russell has a memory as long as 
the spoon we hope to use when we sup with the Devil. 
We say, and we know it to be the truth, that on these 
large issues of the worth of poetry the private personal 
man is neither our concern nor anybody else’s con- 
cern. Sir Edward Russell sharpens up his article with 
admirable tags from the Latin and Greek classics. 
He would desire us to regard him in the figure of a 
critic who is ‘‘ saturated ’’ with the ancient masterpieces 
in poetry. We are glad to know that he has an admira- 
tion and a love for classical poetry. Yet he is evidently 
quite unaware that if he were so disposed he could 
prove out of many of the elder poets’ own mouths that 
they were sinful and even depraved men. Yet their 
poetry remains and their wickedness is very properly 
forgotten. Even Sir Edward Russell forgets it, so that 
to all intents and purposes it is buried and wiped out 
and of no more consequence. It seems to us that the 
time has come when even the Liverpool Daily Post 
can with advantage dismiss from its mind the evil 
deeds of Oscar Wilde if it would fain criticise poetry. 
Forgiveness we do not ask for him. We are not con- 
cerned that Oscar Wilde as a private man should be 
forgiven or condemned. The Liverpool Post can 
neither forgive him nor condemn him; for from the 
Liverpool Post’s point of view forgiveness and con- 
demnation should be the affair of R. J. Campbell’s 
demon rather than of Sir Edward Russell. What we 
are concerned for is Wilde’s poetry. It is extant 
poetry, and it can be had by the volume, like any other 
poet’s work. Let us take it for what it is worth as 
poetry and without putting it to the altogether super- 
fluous and impudent test of sectional biography. If 
somebody were to discover to-morrow that Shake- 
speare murdered his mother English literature would 
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be none the poorer in the presence of the wonderful 
fact.. Sir Edward Russell might well set himself to the 
task of dealing straightly with some of the Sonnets 
from a certain point of view. But he could not howl 
down the Sonnets, and it will take a much greater and 
more powerful and more logical moralist than Sir 
Edward Russell can ever hope to be to discredit 
Wilde’s poetical work with the help of references to 
British gaols. Meanwhile, we are glad to find that 
while our genial septuagenarian lover of the classics 
cannot abide ‘‘ The Ballad of Reading Gaol,” and 
affirms that the four stanzas from ‘“‘ The Harlot’s 
House,’’ quoted in these columns last week, “‘are 
indifferent jingle,’’ he is still capable of deriving enter- 
tainment from some sorts of English verse. Toa Mr. 
John Garth, author of a volume of verses called 
** Psyche,”’ he has written as follows: 


I have read your work, and am delighted with it. The 
“Psyche ’? has many fine, sustained passages, and few in 
which there is not something striking. It is noble, classic, 
and yet vivid. Equal praise is due to the other divisions of 
the volume, which you have well discriminated in your intro- 
duction, and what you claim for them is fully true. I have 
enjoyed and admired them. 


Haphazard we take from Mr. Garth’s volume the fol- 
lowing lines: 


A little bird sang on a leafy spray, 

A little bird sang, for his heart was gay, 
And Nature had poured a melody wild 
Into the heart of her birdling child. 


My heart was filled with the birdling’s song, 

My heart was thrilled, for the notes were strong, 
And lo! as I listened, I thought I heard 

A chorus of voices around that bird. 


We will not call this a nauseating whine, and we should 
certainly not suggest that it was written by a poet who 
was incapable of feeling or expressing agony of mind. 
But it represents Sir Edward Russell’s avowed taste 
in poetry. And, of course, in the face of such a critic 
Wilde must needs bow his crested poetical head. So 
much for the Liverpudlian and his puddles. 








LETTERS FROM “TAY PAY” 


Last week we made reference to a beautiful new 
Correspondence College which is about to be 
“inaugurated ’’ by Mr. T. P. O’Connor, editor and 
part proprietor of T.P.’s Weekly. We quoted from 
Mr. O’Connor’s glowing preliminary announcement, 
in which ‘‘T. P.”? dwelt lovingly on his ‘‘ profound 
love of education, especially of the young,’’ and 
prattled to us about ‘‘ the golden portal of the Temple 
of Learning.’”’ And we took it upon ourselves to 
assert that while Mr. O’Connor may be qualified to 
teach book-keeping and simple French to young 
people of either sex, he is scarcely the person from 
whom even the youngest of young people may hope 
to obtain profitable instruction in the department of 
letters. Undeterred by our remarks, Mr. O’Connor 
persists in his dubious enterprise, and the current 
issue of T.P.’s Weekly is described on the cover as a 
“Special Correspondence College Supplement.’’ The 
supplement itself takes the shape of a four-page inset, 
with a portrait of ‘‘T.P.” on the front of it, and a 
view of the portal of the Temple of Learning on the 
back. Over the portal we read the following touch- 
ing words: 


A detailed Prospectus and Syllabus will be sent to any 
address on receipt of the annexed form or of a postcard. 
They contain full particulars regarding the various 
courses, the methods of working, fees, etc. 


. silvern. 








So that there are to be fees, after all. Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor is doing nothing for nothing. He has a 
profound love of education, whatever that may mean, 
especially of the young; but he is also equipped with 
a profound love of fees. And if he is to help you 
through the golden portal of the Temple of Learning, 
you must rake up a little cash silver for his use, or 
go unhelped. The portal of the Temple of Learning 
is golden; Mr. O’Connor’s fees, we take it, are 
And why not? The labourer is worthy of 
his hire, and it is not reasonable that Mr. O’Connor 
should be expected to bestow ‘‘a literary training ”’ 
upon the youth of the country free, gratis, and for 
nothing. Quack medicines are not given away, and 
the Principal of a Literary Correspondence College 
must of necessity take a little money from you, even 
if it be only for the mere and sheer purpose “ of 
defraying postage, etc.”” We have not had the 
curiosity to discover Mr. O’Connor’s precise rates for 
literary training. We will suppose that they are 
moderation itself, and that they run to not more than 
ten silver shillings for the whole course. Now for 
ten shillings the unimaginable youth who aspires after 
‘‘ literary training ’’ can purchase the following works: 


1. The Bible (authorised version). 

2. The Plays and Poems of Shakespeare. 
3. An English Grammar. 

4. An English Dictionary. 


And if the said delightful youth will peruse assiduously 
and with an humble and contrite heart the first two 
of these works, and refer assiduously to the last two 
as occasion arises, we can promise him absolutely all 
the literary training that he is likely to need for the 
next couple of years. And in any case we can promise 
him a great deal more of a literary training than he 
is likely to obtain from Mr. T. P. O’Connor in the 
course of the next century. With a view no doubt of 
justifying himself as a person of literary discrimina- 
tion, Mr. O’Connor deals with the poetry of Francis 
Thompson on the front page of the current T. P.’s 
Weekly. He begins by assuring us that he never saw 
Francis Thompson, the which fact he counts as ‘‘ one 
of the irreparable losses of my life.’’ All the same, he 
is not in the least downhearted about it, because, if 
you please, ‘‘ there is so much in [Thompson’s] poetry 
that appeals to me, and seems an embodiment to 
celestial music of mine and of all humanity’s expe- 
rience.’’ Dear, dear, think of that; ‘‘ embodiment to,’’ 
from a Professor of Literature in a Correspondence 
College! And think of the following passage and 
button up your money: ‘“‘ How can I even try to 
express the extraordinary beauty of that wonderful 
poem—its rush, its pathos, its inevitableness, its per- 
fect rhythm? To do all that, one must have been 
gifted with a power of expression equal to that of 
Thompson himself. Just listen to these lines, and 
reflect that they come from the same hand as, per- 
chance, shivering, wan, clammy, stretched out to you 
a box of matches as you passed carelessly, and per- 
haps in some hurry, as an unhappy and disturbing 
sight.”’ And then our profound gentleman goes on 
to quote from ‘‘ The Hound of Heaven’’! It is quite 
plain that Mr. O’Connor has little sense of the 
grandeur and meaning of poetry. A person who, after 
reading ‘“‘The Hound of Heaven,”’ reflects in the 
manner of Peter Keary: ‘‘Lo! the hand that penned 
this noble poem may have offered me matches from 
the kerb,’’ is a literary person indeed! It is as who 
should say after reading ‘‘ Hamlet’’: ‘‘I wonder if 
Shakespeare ate peas with his knife.’’ And it is a 
great deal more foolish than to have said that ‘In 
Memoriam ”’ came straight from the full heart of an 
officer’s widow. The fact is that Mr. T. P. O’Connor 
is one of those many worthy people who cannot tell 
good poetry from bad until they have been severely 
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kicked into a little knowledge. In his usual pigmentary 
manner Mr. O’Connor informs us that Francis 
Thompson’s name “‘ was first mentioned to me when 
all London was intoxicated and astounded by his first 
volume of poems.’”’ We never knew that all London 
was intoxicated and astounded by anybody’s first 
volume of poems; but Mr. T. P. O’Connor, of course, 
is a great feeler of the main pulses of life, and he 
hears thunders where undistinguished people hear 
only whispers. In any case, however, where is T. P. 
O’Connor’s appreciation of Francis Thompson’s first 
volume of poetry? How comes it that the great 
‘Tay Pay’ has been so many years discovering *‘ the 
rush, the pathos, the inevitableness, and the perfect 
rhythm ’’—particularly the perfect rhythm—of Thomp- 
son’s poetry, and how comes it that the rush, the pathos, 
and the inevitableness and the perfect rhyfhm have 
power only to induce in the mind of T. P. O’Connor 
such a snob’s reflection as the one we have quoted? 
Well, the reason is that Mr. O’Connor knows.next to 
nothing about poetry first hand. His knowledge is 
confined almost exclusively to what other people tell 
him; and the other people have to put in years of 
labour in order to convince him. Like all other 
people of his intellectual class, Mr. O’Connor is at 
length convinced about Thompson. But he does not 
know why he is convinced, and, consequently, all he 
can offer us is his rant about rush, pathos, and rhythm, 
and his marvel that a poem like ‘“‘The Hound of 
Heaven ’”’ should have been written by a stripling who 
sold matches at Charing Cross. For our own part, 
we doubt very much whether Francis Thompson ever 
did sell matches. In any event, he had the grace not 
to sell T.P.’s Weekly. Mr. O’Connor’s “interest ”’ 
in him is the usual unintellectual person’s interest. It 
is an interest which has its basis in the possibility that 
Francis Thompson sold matches and held them out 
to passers-by at Charing Cross with what Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor felicitously calls a clammy hand. Even so the 
Daily Mail, which for years refrained from reviewing 
poetry, and appeared to imagine that Mr. Swinburne 
and Mr. Meredith were dead, discovered a poet with 
a wooden leg, and printed a long account of his 
works. The interest, of course, for the Daily Mail 
and the Daily Mail’s infatuated readers lay in the fact 
that a man with a wooden leg had actually written 
some verses. We should very much like to challenge 
Mr. O’Connor to a simple test of his literariness. We 
will submit to him in the presence of an unbiassed 
third person, twenty type-written pieces of poetry— 
one good, the rest middling; and if he can then and 
there pick out the good one, we will pay up our fee 
for a course of his literary training. Naturally, Mr. 
O’Connor is too busy a journalist and too engrossed 
by his Parliamentary duties to engage in such idle 
sport, but if he would squeeze out an hour any after- 
noon, we will find the twenty pieces of poetry. Mean- 
while, it is perhaps only just for us to mention 
that the literary training proffered by T.P.’s Weekly 
may be by Mr. T. P. O’Connor, or it may be by some- 
Body else; for in the prospectus “‘ T. P.”’ talks largely 
of an ‘‘ eminent expert.’’ ‘‘ Great care,’’ we are told, 
‘*has been bestowed on the literary training course, with 
the object of making it thoroughly practicable. If has 


been prepared by an eminent expert. . . . Special 
attention is paid to such matters as the formation of 
style, and the choice of reading. . . . The 
exercises accompanying the lessons are of a specially 
interesting and practical nature. By their aid the 
student will more readily attain proficiency than by the 
study of many theoretical text-books. . . . After 


having been corrected by a trained expert the exercises 
will be returned to the students.’”’ One wonders if 
the ‘‘trained expert’’ is the same gentleman as the 
“eminent expert,” and if either or both of them is ‘‘Tav 
Pay”’ himself. And if they are not ‘“‘ Tay Pay.’’ who 
in the name of goodness can they possibly be? What 





‘‘eminent expert ’’ is lending himself to such a catch- 
penny business; and what trained expert even will have 
a finger in such a matter? Furthermore, what is a 
trained expert in the literary sense? As Mr. 
O’Connor no doubt says occasionally in Parliament, 
‘‘Name, name.’’ We will undertake to deal with the 
eminence of expert number one right off if Mr. 
O’Connor will trot him out. And as for expert 
number two, he is probably some complacent hack who 
will be content to receive two or three pounds a week 
for correcting exercises whose authors have paid Mr. 
O’Connor a few hundreds. The whole business is as 
sad and unseemly from a journalistic point of view 
as anything well could be. And from the literary 
point of view it is ghastly. We like “‘T. P.”’ in his 
place. He is a journalist of some parts if of no par- 
ticular magnitude. His paper, M.A.P., no doubt 
pleases the class of readers for whom it is intended. 
His other paper, T.P.’s Weekly, is a snippet paper, 
and drags down literature to the not altogether 
elevated uses of the shouting advertiser. On the 
whole, however, it is better for the people than 
Pearson’s Weekly or Answers, and so long as it re- 
frained from quacking on its own part we might con- 
ceivably tolerate it. When it quacks in its Literary 
Help Column we conceive it to be our duty to protest, 
and now that it quacks blatantly and brazenly, and 
constitutes itself into a Literary Correspondence Col- 
lege, it is our plain duty to advise all persons who 
esteem themselves the friends of letters to be aware of it. 
In order, however, that there may be no misconcep- 
tion we may note that, according to ‘‘T.P.’’: 


The “ T.P.’s Weekly’ Correspondence College will 
always be conducted with the one end in view—that of 
providing a helping hand to those in need of it. Mr. 
O’Connor has throughout been governed entirely by this 
consideration, regarding it, so to speak, as an extension of 
the aim he had in view when he originally founded T.P.’s 
Weekly six years ago. 


Also: 


In arranging for the carrying on of the T.P.’s Weekly 
Correspondence College, Mr. Re ohnd and those asso- 
ciated with him have had consideration for slender purses. 
One of the chief purposes of such a College is to provide 
the best of teaching at such a cost as shall give to those 
students whose means are small, equal facilities with those 
in more favoured positions. With this idea the scale of 
charges for the various courses have (sic) been kept as low as 
possible, having regard to efficiency. As it is practically 
certain that many students will find the lessons a distinct 
help towards bettering their positions in life, it may reason- 
ably be hoped that very many of them, so far from being 
put to any ultimate expense at all, may make an actual 
profit out of their course. 

We are quite willing to agree that the business and 

French departments and, peradventure, even the 

‘“‘mental training ’’ department may be helpful and 

worth the money. But the “ literary training ’’ depart- 

ment is another affair. Persons who pay fees for lite- 
rary training, particularly under the suggestion that 
they may “‘ readily attain proficiency,’ part with their 
money in the belief that they are about to find a royal 
road to literary competence or eminence. And this 
idea is greatly strengthened when their instructor is 
in a position to point, as Mr. O’Connor can point, to 
what is esteemed journalistic and literary ‘‘ success.” 

It is perfectly obvious, however, that there is no royal 

road to “ proficiency ’’ in letters, and that no amount 

of tuition (and, least of all, tuition by correspondence) 
will render one person in a thousand a proficient 
journalist or man of letters. We should hold that any 

Correspondence College offering its ‘‘ students” a 

course of literary training which is to include ‘‘ forma- 

tion of style’’ and induce “‘ proficiency ”’ would really 


be compelled to commence operations by assuring 
auite nine out of every ten of its clients that they are 
quite unfitted for the literary vocation. And if it did 
this, of course, it would not be profitable. 
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POE AND BALTIMORE 


THERE will be no celebration of the Poe centenary in 
Baltimore, Maryland; ‘‘ that’s a cinch,’’ as they say 
‘* out there.”’ 

The other day a writer in the Daily Mail accused 
Richmond, Virginia, of neglecting Poe. Richmond, 
Va., does neglect him—though really only on the sur- 
face: actually, they are very proud of him there, and 
the University of Virginia misses no chance to cele- 
brate him. But Baltimore is a good distance away 
from Richmond, and different. Baltimore, Maryland, 
ignores Poe. And yet in Baltimore Poe lies buried. 

You remember the squalid tragedy? Poe, on his 
last legs, had gone to Richmond to find a wife among 
the people of his youth, the people who had always 
been kind to him, and he had become engaged to Mrs. 
Shelton, a wealthy widow. Had this marriage come 
off, what dreams we might still have had, what reve- 
ries, what magnificent pieces of prose! Poe never 
occurs to us as a man who had at all said his last word; 
as Baudelaire, to take the nearest name; very evidently 
does. But the marriage didn’t come off: it was the 
fifth act of the tragedy—not the harlequinade that fol- 
lows or, as Poe himself probably supposed, the first 
act of anew comedy. He left Richmond, intending to 
come back in a few weeks. A number of friends gave 
him a farewell supper and saw him to the train. He 
seems to have been more or less dazed; he slept, and 
was carried to Havre de Grace, a little station on 
Chesapeake Bay. The conductor—the guard as we 
say—put him out there, and he was bundled into 
another train going back to Baltimore. Then a thick 
foggy curtain falls, veiling the operation of the 
tragedy for hours and hours. Finally a printer recog- 
nised him as he lay on the sawdust floor of a bar-room, 
and notified a certain Dr. Snodgrass. He was carried 
to the Washington Hospital. As he lay there they 
heard him crying interminably for some man named 
Reynolds. To Dr. Moran, bending over him, he 
said: ‘‘ It’s all over, doctor; write, Eddie is no more.”’ 
Then he said: ‘‘ Lord help my poor soul.”” And 
shortly after he died in a place which society has set 
apart for its castaways. 

If Poe was unlucky in his life and wretched in his 
death, after his death he was singularly fortunate. A 
man of as great, though not of so prolific genius as his 
own, a man, as one uneasily thinks, whose writings 
Poe would have denigrated with a will!—a supreme 
poet, a master of prose, Charles Baudelaire, made him 
a European classic. Through Baudelaire, everybody 
who knows anything has heard of Poe. Mallarmé said 
to the present writer that Poe was “‘le Dieu de sa 
jeunesse.”’ Marcel Schwob said that much of the 
present-day popular literature was derived from Poe. 
And Villiers de I’Isle Adam, and Huysmans? He 
broke a way for their genius. 

_ But before all this Baltimore, Maryland, remains 
impassive, even disdainful, as the old impoverished 
noble families of the Faubourg St. Germain econo- 
mised on sugar and sneered at Napoleon. Those 
people had, after all, their excuse and their motive, and 


Baltimore, Maryland? 


Baltimore, Maryland, is one of the few places in the 
world where you are landed happily at the station; not 








as at Cologne, too happily, right under the towers of | 


the Cathedral, taking your breath away; and not as at 
verona, on the other hand, where you are pitched out 
into a desolate landscape far away from the little jewel 
ofatown. In Baltimore the train lands you, not amid 


squalor and slums—one can hardly fancy slums in 
Baltimoré—nor yet in the best part, but just happily 
into grave Charles Street; and walking up that you 
come by degrees, with ever-increasing pleasurable sur- 





: | about them as places of residence. 
we can all make allowance for it; but what excuse has | Jaire and his furies against Belgium! 
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prise, on the “ best bits,’’ as they say. And over the 
whole place hangs, for the promenader filled with 
European traditions, used to finding in the city he 
visits the things he visits it for salient, the terrible 
tragedy of Poe. Baltimore—Baltimore—how often 
have we thought of that, the last station of his 
martyrdom ? 

But Baltimore, the distressing, irritating little place, 
seems to make a point of showing that it would never 
be so ill-mannered as to reveal—or rather, that it is 
not in the least conscious of—the fact that the bones 
of a great genius lie within the city. That might put 
a slur on the respectable families who have inhabited 
it from colonial times, from the times of Lord Balti- 
more himself. Nothing in the shop-windows, scanned 
eagerly by the pilgrim, gives a sign that within these 
precincts are the bones of a man who has influenced 
the literatures of the world. And he thinks of Edin- 
burgh and Sir Walter Scott, or he thinks of Frankfurt 
and Goethe, and a mild wonder rises in his mind about 
the mentality of the people of Baltimore. Perhaps, 
however, there will be something further on. 

Further on, the evening has fallen and the lamps are 
lighted. In the square, near the somewhat impressive 
Washington Monument, one perceives by the dim light 
a statue. Can it by chance be a statue of Poe? You 
see, one has fallen in love with Baltimore; one expects 
all sorts of wonderful things from it. One has been 
so captivated after coming from New York by the “‘ let 
up on the money hunt’’—a condition that sheds a 
dignity which a power to abide in your own house, not 
wanting anything from anybody, confers. All adds to 
the bewitching captivation: the slow, darky postman 
collecting his last mail in his little slow-moving cart; 
the sight in the distance of the coffin carried through 
the deserted streets. Is the already so charming Balti- 
more going to have the added charm of intelligence? 
Is it going to have a statue of Poe? 

Alas, no! The statue one has sighted is of some 
worthy person all the world has forgotten—all the 
world, save Baltimore. After all, you will say—Balti- 
more people might possibly say—it will be a long time 
before a statue of Baudelaire is set up in Paris. Yes; 
but many geniuses for many centuries have lived and 
died in Paris; Poe is the only man of genius we have 
ever heard of who has died in Baltimore. 

But if Baltimore pays no attention to Poe, it must 
be said that Poe paid little attention to Baltimore, a 
city where he sometime sojourned and where he met 
Kennedy, his only true friend. Poe, in fact, paid little 
attention to any American city, his chief preoccupation 
with them being what chance they offered for 
journalism and magazine writing. It is remarkable 
that in his writings there is never a word of grumbling 
at his surroundings, which must have been often so 
ugly and drear. Here, if anywhere, we have a case of 
absolute self-absorption, an unrivalled power of living 
in a vision. Poe probably figured the various cities of 
his pilgrimage by the people he liked or hated in them 
—not by any distinct impression of streets and squares. 
Nowhere does he mention any special feature in any 
one of them, and nowhere does he express any opinion 
Think of Baude- 


But Poe, on the other hand, finding he could not 
escape from America, must have made up his mind to 
ignore it, and proceeded to create for himself a fan- 
tastic world in wiich he lived. - From Poe’s poetry no 
man could tell where he lived: there is no Réve 
Parisien. 

About his tomb in Baltimore, in the graveyard of 
the old decayed church, which must soon be pulled 
down, a high wall is raised. Except at the hours of 
service, the gates leading into the neglected graveyard 
are locked. Poe was buried in the poorest part; some 
years after, the piety of friends created an ugly, unim- 
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pressive tomb, which shows through the railings to the 
passers in the street. On a sunshiny day the birds 
drift over and find it a resting-piace, and the butterflies 
play hide-and-seek. The lounging, Southern men in 
straw hats, the nigger washerwomen, the street-cars, 
all pass by with never a look. And Poe lies there, as 
detached, as isolated from the American city as he was 
in his life. 

A few years ago somebody made an appeal to the 
city authorities that the wall of the churchyard by 
Poe’s tomb might be thrown down, so that passers in 
the street might see more plainly where the genius 
lay buried. But the city authorities refused. 

No, there will be no celebration of the Poe centenary 
in Baltimore, Maryland: ‘‘ that’s a cinch,’’ as they say 
‘“‘ out there.”’ 








GEORGE MEREDITH 


Let us premise, at the outset of this essay, that we 
are inclined to demur of late years when we find 
critic after critic taking upon himself gratuitously the 
task of elucidating the ‘“‘ philosophy ”’ of this, that, 
or the other novelist. ‘‘ The elemental laughter of 
the true Comic Spirit ’’ may vibrate again and again 
through Mr. Meredith’s writings—doubtless it does— 
we shall have more to say regarding that point later on; 
Mr. Hardy may shadow his stories with the upas tree 
of cynicism; views may vary as infinitely as the angles 
contained in the circle; but we prefer to consider those 
writers of fiction who have worthily gained the laurels 
of fame as leaders of literature, in its best sense, 
rather than as exponents of any particular creed or 
outlook. We are well aware, while taking up this 
position, that in more than one of Mr. Meredith’s 
books the ‘‘ Philosopher’”’ plays the part of an in- 
visible, wise, and humorous commentafor on the 
behaviour of the characters; that in ‘‘ Sandra Belloni ’”’ 
the author declares in parenthesis ‘‘I have all the 
difficulty in the world to keep him back and let me 
pursue my course,’ and that in the same enthralling 
volume there is a whole chapter ‘‘In which the 
Philosopher has a Short Spell.’’ But to philosophise 
wittily, even to the extent of allowing yourself an 
impersonated wiseacre in the background who shall 
fling in his trenchant remarks from time to time, is 
by no means the same thing as expounding a belief 
or forcing into the reader’s unwilling hand a lesson- 
sheet for his embarrassment. This ‘‘ garrulous, super- 
subtle Philosopher’’ (on another page he is “‘ out- 
rageous’’) . . . “maintains that a story should not 
always flow, or, at least, not to a given measure.” 
He pretends to interrupt the movement, like some 
broad-shouldered policeman with arm extended, but in 
reality he is assisting matters, uniting little threads of 
motive, keeping clear the ways; having had his say, 
he steps back and lets the traffic pass on. It is a 
device as delightful as it is happily-chosen, and none 
but Mr. Meredith could use it with such fitness, or 
with such a twinkle in his eye. The occupation of 
pointing elaborate morals may be safely relegated to 
the pens of those who compose sermons or books 
with a definite purpose. 

Omitting these latter people, who occasionally cross 
the dividing line by embodying some pet idea in the 
guise of fiction, it is to be supposed that a man 
writes a novel primarily because he has a story to tell. 
The methods of telling a story, again, are number- 
less; between the cobblestones and ruts of Mr. Kip- 
ling’s uneven roads, where the reader is sometimes 
bumped into acquiescence, and the shining tessellated 
pavement of language over which Mr. Henry James’s 
characters softly move, there are gradations for which 
the attempt at clear definition would be useless, but 














which, at the same time, present to the observant 
student distinct impressions of the force behind the 
pen in a way which perhaps no other art can excel. 

It has been said repeatedly that the appreciation of 
Mr. Meredith’s work is an acquired taste; and there 
is some truth in the remark. It is a poor compliment 
to a writer if he does not encourage thought; and, 
reversing the medal, it is not altogether creditable if 
his sentences are granitic, so that the shapely key- 
stone of meaning has to be chipped out by desperate, 
indefatigable hammer-blows of attention from ‘the 
reader’s brain. We can well imagine a neophyte who 
had departed from some library with a copy of ‘‘ The 
Egoist ’’ under his arm settling down for a lazy hour 
by the fire, becoming alarmed at that extraordinary 
opening chapter, and, after giving up in despair, 
informing his friends that he ‘“‘couldn’t get on with 
Meredith.’”’ Lazy hours, however, are of no use for 
beginners—for whom Mr. Meredith has small con- 
sideration; they must struggle through, climb the 
pallisade or twist between the fences, when, thus 
striving, sure will be their reward. 

The book just mentioned is thought by many to be 
Mr. Meredith’s finest. We should be disposed to 
bracket with it ‘*‘ Diana of the Crossways”’ for sheer 
splendour of characterisation and intensity of human 
detail. If Sir Willoughby Patterne is a superb 
delineation of a selfish man, Diana Warwick, in her 
exuberance, her brilliant, imperious beauty, her 
nervous quest for the joy of life, is one of the per- 
fectly portrayed women of English romance: 


She was the very radiant Diana of her earliest opening day, 
both in look and speech, a queenly comrade, and a spirit leap- 
ing and shining like a mountain water. She did not seduce, 
she ravished. The judgment was taken captive and flowed 
with her. . . . None else on earth so sweetly laughed, 
none so spontaneously, victoriously provoked the healthful open- 
ness. Her delicious chatter, and her museful sparkle in 
listening, equally quickened every sense of life. 


Sir Lukin Dunstane, the husband of her dearest 
friend, lost his head to her, if not his heart, poor 
fellow; we will quote a part of the scene in chapter 
iv., where she is taken utterly by surprise: 


She told him not to think it necessary to pay her compli- 
ments. ‘‘ And here, of all places! ’’ They were in the heart 
of the woods. She found her hand seized~her waist. Even 
then, so impossible is it to conceive the unimaginable, even 
when the apparition of it smites us, she expected some pro- 
testing absurdity, or that he had seen something in her path. 
What did she hear? And from her friend’s husband! 

If stricken idiotic, he was a gentleman; the tigress she had 
detected in her composition did not require to be called forth; 
half a dozen words, direct, sharp as fangs and teeth, with the 
eyes burning over them, sufficed for the work of defence— 
‘* The man who swore loyalty to Emma! ’’ Her reproachful 
repulsion of eyes was unmistakable, withering; as masterful 
as a superior force on his muscles. What thing had he been 
taking her for? She asked it within; and he of himself, in a 
reflective gasp. Those eyes of hers appeared as in a cloud, with 
the wrath above; she had the look of a goddess in anger. He 
stammered, pleaded across her flying shoulder. Oh! horrible, 
loathsome, pitiable to hear. ‘*A momentary aberra- 
tion . . . her beauty he deserved to be shot! 

could not help admiring quite lost his head 
on his honour! never again! ”’ 

Once in the roadway, and Copsley visible, she checked her 
arrowy pace for breath, and almost commiserated the dejected 
wretch in her thankfulness to him for silence. Nothing ex- 
onerated him, but at least he had the grace not to beg secrecy. 
That would have been an intolerable whine of a poltroon, 
adding to her humiliation. He abstained; he stood at her 
mercy without appealing. 


One would like to read at Mr. Meredith’s hand of 
an encounter between Sir Willoughby Patterne and 
Diana! 

The Hon. Percy Dacier, with whom, but for the 
merest hair’s breadth of a chance, she would have 
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run away from her deadening incubus of a husband, 
is a wonderfully faithful picture of a young politician, 
torn between his passion and his duty. Into this story, 
too, comes Redworth, the placid, tenacious English. 
man whose heart is as a smouldering fire, whose love 
for Diana never falters, is never discouraged, but 
wins in the end as it mightily deserves to do. The 
book abounds in smaller but no less apt portraits, 
such as Mrs. Cramborne Wathin, the “‘ lady of incisive 
features bound in stale parchment. Complexion she 
had none, but she had spotlessness of skin, and sons 
and daughters just resembling her, like cheaper 
editions of a precious quarto of a perished type.”’ 

The snap of sharp metaphor runs through Mr. 
Meredith’s books like a rifle-volley, to the occasional 
bewilderment of the reader who, eager to get on with 
the story, is also anxious not to miss the flashes from 
the range, the sparkling thoughts, the running com- 
mentary on life’s comedy which form so integral a 
part of the work. Hardly a single one but is 
felicitous and telling: ‘‘A mind apparently as little 
capable of being seated as a bladder filled with gas ’’; 


‘Those famous dogs to which the navy has ever been | 
. . the head of the British giant ’’; | 


going ’’; ‘‘ London . 
‘‘Insomnia . . . is the fountain of the infinite ocean 
whereon the exceedingly sensitive soul is tumbled 
everlastingly, with the diversion of hot pincers to 
appease its appetite for change’’; ‘‘ Let her life be 
torn and streaming like the flag of battle, it must be 
forward to the end’’; ‘‘ They were the living eyes of 
a brilliant unembarrassed lady; shields flinging light 
rather than well-depths inviting it.” 

It is, however, in his famous scenes between young 
lovers that Mr Meredith touches the perfection of 
purity and passion. He has that peculiar, exultant 
power of sublimating the earthly desires, of pruning 


away the dross of fleshly motives, and presenting, | 


sincere and luminous, the faultless golden flower of 


youth and love. No author has ever suffused his love- | 


scenes with such a clear, virginal atmosphere—an atmo- 
sphere which the reader seems to breathe more sweetly 
as he goes on; it is expressed better than prose can 
avail in a stanza from one of the author’s own poems: 


All the girls are out with their baskets for the primrose; 
Up lanes, woods through, they troop in joyful bands. 

My sweet leads ; she knows not why, but now she loiters, 
Eyes the bent anemones, and hangs her hands. 

Such a look will tell that the violets are peeping, 
Coming the rose; and unaware a cry 

Springs in her bosom for odours and for colour, 
Covert and the nightingale; she knows not why. 


Who has not thrilled at the exquisite, shy courtship 
of Richard and Lucy, in ‘‘ The Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel’’? For a portion of it we may spare a little 


space: 
Away with Systems! Away with a corrupt World! Let us 
breathe the air of the Enchanted Island. The sun is 


coming down to earth, and the fields and the waters shout to 
him golden shouts. He comes, and his heralds run before 
him, and touch the leaves of oaks and planes and beeches lucid 
green, and the pine-stems redder gold; leaving brightest foot- 
prints upon thickly-wooded banks, where the foxglove’s last 
upper bells incline, and bramble-shoots wander amid moist 
rich herbage. The plumes of the woodland are alight; and 
beyond them, over the open, ’tis a race with the long-thrown 
shadows; a race across the heaths and up the hills, till, at the 
farthest bourne of mounted eastern cloud, the heralds of the 
sun lay rosy fingers and rest. . Here, secluded from 
vexed shores, the prince and princess of the island meet : here 
like darkling nightingales they sit, and into eyes and ears and 
hands pour endless ever-fresh treasure of their souls. 

Roll on, grinding wheels of the world; cries of ships going 
down in a calm, groans of a System which will not know its 
rightful hour of exultation, complain to the universe. You are 
not heard here. 

He calls her by her name, Lucy; and she, blushing at her 








great boldness, has called him by his, Richard. Those two 
names are the keynotes of the wonderful harmonies the angels 
sing aloft. 

‘* Lucy! my beloved! ” 

‘© O, Richard.” 

Out in the world there, on the skirts of the woodland, a 
sheep-boy pipes to meditative eve on a penny whistle. 

Love’s musical instrument is as old, and as poor; it has but 
two stops; and yet, you see, the cunning musician does thus 
much with it! 

Other speech have they little; light foam playing on the 
waves of feeling. 

* « “ * x 

Pipe no more, Love, for a time! Pipe as you will you cannot 
express their first kiss; néthing of its sweetness, and of the 
| sacredness of it nothing. St. Cecilia up aloft, before the silver 
| organ-pipes of Paradise, pressing fingers upon all the notes of 
which Love is but one, from her you may hear it... . 
| So Love is silent. The woods are still. There is heard but the 
| night-jar spinning on the pine-branch, circled by moonlight. 





Equally unforgettable are other scenes from the same 
| volume, also the friendship of Evan and Rose in 
| ‘Evan Harrington,” and the “swimming” chapter 
in ‘‘Lord Ormont’’; we cannot omit, either, the 
altogether charming chapter in ‘‘ Sandra Belloni,’ 
| entitled ‘‘By Wilming Weir,”’ although the end of 
that love-making was spoiled by the unspeakable 
Wilfrid Pole. ‘‘ He could pledge himself to eternity, 
but shrank fromi being bound to eleven o’clock on the 
morrow morning.’’ He plays a very adequate second 
fiddle in selfishness to Sir Willoughby, and is Mr. Mere- 
dith’s best sketch of a flirt; ‘‘ it is a bad business,’’ he 
remarks, ‘‘ when the double-man goes about kneeling 
at the feet of more than one lady.”’ 

Of the multitude of other characters which spring 
to the mind, of Roy Richmond, the adventurer, the 
inimitable Dr. Middleton, the boy Crossjay, Emilia 
and her song, and of other great achievements, we 
| must not stay to write; but it is hardly possible to 
omit mention of one or two of the amusing rustics 
of the novels. Andrew Hedger, “‘ entranced and pro- 
foundly reverent, observing the dissection of a pig” 
just when Redworth was burning with anxiety to find 
Diana, will be remembered evermore for his one 
outburst : 


‘ 





Redworth jogged his arm, and the shake was ineffective until 
it grew in force. 

‘**T’ve no time to lose; have they told you the way?’’ He 
slowly withdrew his intent fond gaze from the fair outstretched 
white carcase, and with drooping eyelids, he said: ‘‘ Ah could 
eat hog a solid hower! ”’ 


Master Gammon, in the throes of supper, is an- 
other bucolic triumph; those who have read ‘‘ Rhoda 
Fleming ”’ will recollect his unconcern when con- 
fronted by the poser ‘“‘ fifty-two times twenty-one ”’: 


“Well . how much is that, Mas’ Gammon?” the 
farmer asked in a bellow. 

Master Gammon was laboriously and steadily engaged in 
tightening himself with dumpling. He relaxed his exertions 
sufficiently to take this new burden on his brain, and immedi- 
ately cast it off. 

** Ah never thinks when I feeds. Ah was al’ays a bad hand 
at counts. Gi’es it up.” 

The recurrent difficulty of which so many beginners 
complain occurs chiefly in the “‘asides’’ which the 
author frequently permits himself. He staggers the 
hasty reader with such a wealth of welded metaphor, 
such a tremendous facility in idea and concentration in 
expression, that to take it all in, with the ramifications 
of suggested meanings, is beyond one’s immediate 
power; the eye has travelled too fast for the mind: a 
kind of mental gasp and blink sends the student back 
over the paragraph for another effort at its resolution. 





In support of this we shall take a disquisition on Wit 


! and Beauty from the first pages of ‘‘ Diana’”’: 
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When a nation has acknowledged that it is as yet but in the 
fisticuff stage of the art of condensing our purest sense to 
golden sentences, a readier appreciation will be extended to the 
gift, which is to strike not the dazzled eyes, the unanticipating 
nose, the ribs, the sides, and stun us, twirl us, hoodwink, 
mystify, tickle and twitch, by dexterities of lingual sparring and 
shuffling, but to strike roots in the mind, the Hesperides of good 
things. 

We shall then set a price on the ‘‘ unusual combination.’’ A 
witty woman is a treasure; a witty beauty is a power. Has 
she actual beauty, actual wit?—not simply a tidal material 
beauty that passes current any pretty flippancy or staggering 
pretentiousness? Grant the combination, she will appear a 
veritable queen of her period, fit for homage; at least meriting 
a disposition to believe the best of her, in the teeth of foul 
rumour; because the well of true wit is truth itself, the gather- 
ing of the precious drops of right reason, wisdom’s lightning ; 
and no soul possessing and dispensing it can justly be a target 


for the world, however well armed the world confronting her. | 


Our temporary world, that Old Credulity and stone-hurling 
urchin in one, supposes it possible for a woman to be mentally 
active up to the point of spiritual clarity and also fleshly vile; a 
guide to life and a biter at the fruit of death; both open mind 
and hypocrite. It has not yet been taught to appreciate a 
quality certifying to sound citizenship as authoritatively as acres 
of land in fee simple, or coffers of bonds, shares and stocks, 
and a more imperishable guarantee... . 


Most people would have to read that passage at least 
twice to learn its truth and delve for its greatness; 
and, on the whole, we are glad that not often in the 
middle of a story does Mr. Meredith let himself go at 
such length; it is generally by way of introduction 
that we are lectured somewhat abstrusely, though 
never uselessly. 

Taking a survey of the novels in their entirety, 
their tendency is clearly to the side of comedy rather 
than tragedy; but they betray the vantage of one 
who, like Balzac, from his eyrie of observation, ‘“‘ the 
mind hovering above congregated men and women,”’ 
could discern how nearly related are the sources of 
laughter and tears. Through book after book run 
the fire and fancy that search out the secret places of 
the lover’s soul, trying him whether he be fine gold 
or base metal. Volcanic impatience and indignation 
against the idler, the dissembler, the egoist, the 
trifler, break out again and again in strong, ironic 
passages which often seem informed with the spirit 
of Carlyle; it is as though when a character becomes 
particularly despicable the author can no longer 
restrain his feelings, but has to take him aside and 
tell him—and us—what he thinks of him before the 
story can proceed. Immeasurable tenderness and 
sympathy for the woman, gentlest, most loyal com- 
prehension of, and harmony with, the rosy dreams and 
desires of youth, pitiless scorn for the unworthy lover; 
these are some of the emotions which the student of 
Mr. Meredith’s books comes at length to feel con- 
tagious, so that he is likely to rise from their perusal 
a better man with a broader mind. A certain scarcely 
definable quality pervades them which sets them above 
and apart from those of any other novelist of the 
nineteenth century; a nobility, a great detachment 


from all grossness of thought, all shameful allures; | 


a fineness of motive, a serene, indulgent laughter for 
the foibles of poor, groping humanity; all these things 
mingle as the prismatic rays to form one decided 
hue. And that combination, we must admit, if we take 
it metaphorically, to be white. Not a shadow, not 
the filmiest penumbra of impurity invades any one of 
these volumes even when the author faces the most 
unpromising situation; and, in conclusion, we may 
confront the thousand writers of the present genera- 
tion with this salient fact: that to succeed, using the 
word in its best sense, it is not necessary to he 
voluptuous in language or vicious in conception, 
neither is it requisite that love should be 
interpreted in physical terms alone. Love is 
not wholly of the body, nor dependent for the 














attraction of its portrayal on suggestions of shapely 
outline and charms half revealed, half mockingly 
hidden. ‘‘ Our souls, if flame of a soul shall have 
come of the agony of flesh, are beyond the baser 
mischances; partaking of them, indeed, but sublimely.”’ 
‘“‘The impure perishes, the inefficient languishes, the 
moderate comes to its autumn of decay ’’; and in the 
light of that saying from the works of the one whom 
we have endeavoured briefly to interpret, his own 
white flame will be steadily burning long after the 
fitful, luminous exhalations of the seasonal novelist 
have been dissipated by the winds of time. 


REVIEWS 


REMBRANDT AND HIS CONTEM- 
PORARIES 


The Great Masters of Dutch and Flemish Painting. By 
W. Bove. Translated by Marcaret L. CLARKE. 
(Duckworth and Co., 7s. 6d. net.) 


Dr. WILHELM Bonk, the Director of the Royal Gallery 
at Berlin, is one of the few writers on art with a uni- 
versal reputation as a connoisseur, who combine pro- 
found and accurate knowledge, fine taste, a comprehen- 
sive view, and a talent for illuminative criticism. ‘he 
union of these qualities is rare enough. Happily, in the 
small band of writers which combine them, the names 
of two Englishmen, or more, occur at once to the mind. 
Dr. Bode’s great work on Rembrandt is already famous 
among those whose interest in art is at all serious, but 
Rembrandt is revered, or has to be accepted as a 
colossus, by the vaguer public who have a sincere 
though general liking for pictures. Nevertheless, to a 
large number even of devotees of the Dutch school, 
Rembrandt does not actually cast much light on the 
class of Dutch pictures which appeal to them; while 
those who are sensitive to personality, but are not 
entirely imbued in Gothicism, limit their admiration to 
Rembrandt, and are disinclined to extend it to the school 
which is instinct with his influence, though he did not 
actually found any school. To these latter readers Dr. 
Bode’s present volume will be of immense service in 
completing the circle of their sympathies. No one has 
shown more clearly how the influence of Rembrandt’s 
unique mastery over light radiates as from its focus 
through the art of his century. Indeed, like most great 
men, he illustrates his predecessors also, for in him is 
focussed the power which they sought with dim con- 
sciousness. Nor must Dr. Bode’s well-known skill in 
ascription frighten readers unattracted by that rather 
uncertain science. His present book has a much wider 
appeal, and though it contains much of great technical 
value, it is of a kind which is historically interesting. 
He increases our confidence when he notes with proper 
satisfaction that his own conclusions, based on intrinsic 
evidence, have been proved positively by documents dis- 
covered since. Of this there are several instances, 
notably, in the case of the Ter Borch family. Again, 
there is great historical interest in the transference of 
a vast number of important works from the name of 
Rubens to Anton van Dyck, also approved by documen- 
tary evidence. But Dr. Bode’s clear exposition of the 
hand of Van Dyck evident in the pictures themselves— 
when Dr. Bode points it out—is still more important 
as an indication of the different genius of those two 
painters. He compares them and unfolds the character- 
istics of both by his masterly criticism. It is this 
faculty which makes his book so valuable, to those who 
are willing to lower their eyes for a little from the 
contemplation of more ideal beauty, to the wide hori- 
zon and spacious flats of Dutch painting. 
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Among many books on art of slight and passing 
import, it would be an attractive task to follow strictly 
the arrangement of Dr. Bode’s book, by analysis, but 
this is impracticable here. The arrangement could not 
have been better for Dr. Bode’s purpose. In his first 
chapter he writes enthusiastically on the genius of 
Rembrandt, distinguishing the elements which he 
derived from existing Dutch and Flemish art, from 
those which were inherent in his own personality. He 
is thus able to identify the Rembrantesque elements as 
they appear developed or modified in Rembrandt’s con- 
temporaries, as the individual genius of each painter 
required, and thus gives unity to his view of each of the 
great masters of the Dutch school at its climax. 
If the form of Dr. Bode’s panegyric of Rembrandt 
requires criticism, it is that his enthusiasm leads him to 
make too comprehensive statements, which his critical 
sense forces him to nibble down later to their just pro- 
portion. He thus reaches his final presentment success- 
fully, but otherwise similarly to many modern painters 
in their method of painting. Less wise than Rem- 
brandt’s contemporaries, they try to tread step by step, 
in footsteps beyond their stride. Unequal to him in the 
draughtmanship, which his paintings often conceal, but 
his drawings show that he possessed, they try to mould 
their figures gradually out of their backgrounds, by 
timidly extending the latter, until sufficient contour 
appears to satisfy eyes insufficiently trained by the 
practice of line drawing. They forget that only one 
of Rembrandt’s pupils, Maes, succeeded in carrying out 
his methods for a short time, and quickly deteriorated. 
The rest fell into feeble mannerism. Rembrandt’s 
medium was, as it were, malleable light, and his great 
Dutch contemporaries, such as Seger, Terburgh, Ruis- 
dael, and Vermeer, attained each his own eminence by 
developing, as their own, single elements of his 
material. 


Dr. Bode next devotes a chapter to Franz Hals, both 
because he fell under Rembrandt’s influence, and 
because he regards him as having expressed his 
country most decidedly and accurately by portraiture, 
just as Jan van Goyen did in the actual presentment of 
its face, in his landscapes. How admirably true this 
is, and how exactly just to Van Goyen! Nor could 
there be a surer key to Hals’s peculiar merit than his 
“ gift of establishing a lively connection between the 
person represented and a supposed third person.”’ 
Passing to what may be regarded the main object of 
the book, Dr. Bode classes the most notable Dutch 
painters according to the subjects which occupied them 
most, or best define their genius: genre, landscape, and 
still life. Ina preface to each group he briefly sketches 
the state in which the painters found their peculiar 
branch of the art. His sketch of the rise of genre 
painting is particularly conducive to a just appreciation 
of the Dutch school, of which it is so characteristic. 
Whether genre arose in Holland because the Dutch 
were freer than the Italians or no, it was certainly of 
Dutch origin, and its seventeenth century development 
within doors was natural in a bad climate, where much 
less intimate life is passed in the open air than in the 
south. Pieter Breughel, the elder, whom Dr. Bode 
takes as fhe example of the earlier styles, clearly points 
the differences between it and that of Rembrandt and 
his contemporaries. Of course, no Dutch painters of 
as early as the seventeenth century actually painted his 
pictures out of doors, but Breughel’s are mostly out-of- 
door scenes, skirmishes, massacres, fairs, tavern-scenes, 
in which the populace took part; in fact, like the first 
national Dutch landscapes, genre was at first a frankly 
plebeian form of art, intended to please the populace, 
and sold for small sums. The genre pictures of the 
seventeeth century, on the contrary, become more or 
less interior scenes, aristocratic in feeling. The 














figures cease to be types of the million, and become 
highly characterised individuals. It is in dealing with 
the separate painters of this and the next class, land- 
scapes, that Dr. Bode is so successful in giving readers 
unskilled in the Dutch school simple clues whereby to 
recognise or remember the individuality of each artist. 
Vermeer, of Delft, is indeed the ‘‘ antipodes of Maes, 
instead of concentrating light as Rembrandt and Maes, 
his pupil, did, Vermeer transfuses his subject, as it were, 
with a clear flood. In place of their roughness of sur- 
face, his is smooth, and lustrous as enamel, only less 
so than Terburgh’s. Vermeer’s genre pictures are 
quiet and sedate, like Pieter de Hooch’s and Metzu’s, 
without Maes’s element of pathos and without Hooch’s 
strong colour, or the grace and stately elegance of 
Metzu’s incidents. Dr. Bode’s estimate of Vermeer is 
particularly interesting on account of the rarity of 
his works and the recent discovery of their masterly 
qualities. Dr. Bode is well qualified to judge, and he 
is doubtless right when he claims that Vermeer’s unique 
masterpiece, the view of Delft, which has not long been 
hanging in the Hague gallery, has already strongly in- 
fluenced Dutch landscape painting. This is the more 
remarkable, since Vermeer’s time seems to have been 
almost entirely devoted to genre. Terburgh, again, 
is naturally highly esteemed by Dr. Bode, who points 
out that, in his perfect drawing and in his vigorous 
pictorial talent, he surpasses all other Dutch painters. 
No less sympathetic for his peculiar merits is Dr. 
3ode’s estimate of versatile and erratic geniuses, such 
as Jan Steen and Adriaen Brauer. Like Franz Hals, 
Steen appeals directly to ‘‘ unsophisticated eyes’’ by 
his humour, which in Steen’s case has cast off all its 
quiet dignity, and broadens, as it did with Hogarth, 
until it slips into caricature. It is also noticeable that 
in all Steen’s scenes of this order, there is no violence, 
and that he loves to depict children with charming 
playfulness. Adriaen Brauer, though a Fleming by 
birth, may be noticed here, since he has much in 
common with Steen. Dr. Bode dwells interestingly on 
Brauer’s irregular and fascinating career, on which a 
little uncertain light has recently been cast by documen- 
tary evidence carefully weighed by Dr. Bode. It must 
be sufficient to repeat one note of general interest which 
he makes concerning Brauer, that, though he was a 
man of conspicuous artistic temperament, and evidently 
of much personal charm, no female figure offering any 
sign of attraction appears in any of his numerous 
pictures. 


Landscape painting, though the more dignified and 
excellent branch of Dutch art, has been neglected here, 
because the merits of the great Dutch landscape 
painters, such as Jacob van Ruisdael, are better appre- 
ciated by those for whom this notice is particularly 
intended. Dr. Bode’s brief general view of landscape 
painting is even more suggestive than his remarks on 
genre, but is more difficult to deal with briefly. One 
remark must be noticed, if its meaning be somewhat 
over-stretched. When Dr. Bode suggests it, it is 
clear that a strong element in all Dutch art, and in 
the real appreciation of it, which the Dutch man has, 
is the delight in the painted image of his own posses- 
sions: his land freed from the Spaniards, his ships, 
himself and his family in holiday or biblical attire, his 
house, his books, his silver-plate, his glass, his wine, 
his fruit’ and his fish, even his own mortality, recalled 
by the ‘‘ Vanitas.”” This element makes Dutch art 
more intensely natural perhaps than any other, but 
it narrows its spiritual appeal. That is widest, in 
Dutch art, when it represents inanimate nature, after 
Rembrandt, wider and stronger in Hercules Segers, 
perhaps, than in any other Dutch master. Dr. Bode 
says even more: ‘‘ To feel the soul of Nature is given 
to few artists, as Hercules Segers, and above all to 
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Rembrandt. ‘They describe to us her imposing power 
and grandeur, Jacob Ruisdael her sublime equanimity, 
with which he compels our submission and quiet 
admiration.”? In another place, comparing Ruisdael 
with Hobbema, whose *‘ drawing and technical treat- 
ment,’’ he judges, ‘‘are as skilful, just as true and 
individual, lighter, richer and more piquant,’? who 
created ‘“‘ masterpieces of such beauty that even 
Ruisdael has little to compare with them’’; yet Dr. 
Bode pronounces Ruisdael ‘‘ the greatest landscapist 
of all time.”’ Long study of Dutch art as profound 
as Dr. Bode’s might lead us to the same conclusion, but 
not yet. To Jan van Goyen, tender, pale, and diaphan- 
ous, so seemingly facile because he was really so faith- 
fully dependent on Nature; to Aelbert Cuyp; flooding 
his grand landscapes with golden light, while all other 
Dutch painters produce the charm of sunlight by con- 
trast; to Paul Poller, instilling his own patient phlegm 
into his domestic animals in their delicately modelled 
hide; to the technical mastery of Adriaen Van de Velde, 
equalling Hobbema and even touching the incompar- 
able Ruisdael, speaking direct to the soul with his tender 
melancholy: to all these space is left only to allude. 
Scarcely that is left even to name the still-life painters, 
except Willem Kalf, recently recalled from oblivion, 
so brilliant in his colouring, so important for his 
representation of the great period of the Dutch gold- 
smiths’ work. It is Dr. Bode’s fault if this notice is 
inordinately long, for the great Flemish masters, 
Rubens and Anton van Dyck, whose work he contrasts 
so vividly, must be omitted altogether, and the amaz- 
ing catalogue of Van Dyck’s works, executed for 
Rubens in three short years, 1816 to 1820, must be 
studied in Dr. Bode’s own pages. 


A PRIZE NOVEL 


The Faith of his Fathers. By A. E. Jacoms. (Mel- 
rose, 6s.) 


WHETHER the fashion of instituting novel-writing 
competitions, and offering a substantial money reward 
for the ‘‘ best’? work sent in, be conducive or not to 
the higher interests of literature, is a point worthy of 
some consideration. If the tales we hear are true 
regarding the vast number of manuscripts received 
by the promoters of these contests—the wonderful 
length to which they would reach were their pages 
placed end to end (say from here to next April rst), 
their appalling total of words, and so on, the amount 
of heart-burning and disappointment caused to owners 
of “‘ rejected addresses’’ must be truly pathetic—a 
view, however, not without its consolatory side, since 
in a great many cases that disappointment will deter 
the writers from further onslaughts on their day and 
generation. 

In the first place, it must be remembered that the 
novel chosen has to pay. Kind publishing gentlemen 
are not in the habit of walking round the town with 
a far-away look in their eyes and a hundred or more 
golden guineas in a benevolently extended hand, for 
nothing; that same far-away look is preoccupied with 
the glint of more plentiful gold in the beyond. This 
in itself renders one sceptical as to whether the finest 
story has always been selected, since it is conceivable 
that perfection and popularity are but distantly related. 
On the other hand, the winning novel is fairly sure 
of a good sale, freely and judiciously advertised as it 
is bound to be, and this fact, of course, somewhat 
equalises matters as between the ‘‘ smartest’? book 
and the ‘“‘ best ’’ book. It is a case in which, in the 
nature of things, there must often be a reflection of 
the trouble which pervades every business, from the 
highest to the lowest—the conflict between integrity 
and the commercial spirit. . 





It is a pleasure to find that conflict reduced to an 
insignificant quantity with regard to the novel before 
us. ‘‘ The Faith of his Fathers’? has won a prize 
of two hundred and fifty guineas offered in a recent 
‘“‘“competition,’’ and has, we think, won it worthily. For 
there is in it no trace of the straining after effect, the 
meaningless, ornate paragraph, the extravagantly 
‘“‘clever’’ dialogue, and other inartistic superfluities 
which are indications of the passion for ephemeral 
distinction; it proves, on the contrary, to be rather 
simply written, tense, straightforward, and griml 
earnest. The author has not gone far afield for his 
scene; he has taken one of the numerous possibilities 
of tragedy which life in a severely Methodist household 
in a provincial town can hold—the tacit, inevitable war 
between the children, as they grow up, and the parents 
for whom the groove of custom has worn too deeply 
for deviation. From these materials, by no means 
new, he has woven a strong and moving story, with 
scarcely a digression. Chiefly it concerns the son of 
the house, Stephen Atkinson, who in an hour of lapse 
from the strict surroundings of home gets into trouble 
with a barmaid at a riverside inn. His father, hearing 
of it through a tale-bearing elder of the meeting- 
house, forces him to marry the girl; and from that 
stern interview when the older man, rebelling all the 
time against the admission of such a woman into the 
family, compels himself to toe the line of his im- 
placable belief, the gradual downfall of happiness 
begins. The senior Atkinson, with his Calvinistic 
inclinations, his intolerance of everybody who was not 
‘“‘ saved,”’ his pathetic endeavours to fathom the reason 
of his wife’s alienation from him—she, sympathising 
with the younger folk, gradually found her husband less 
of a righteous hero—is the most striking character in 
the book. Stephen is weak, he is weak right through; 
he never knows when to put his foot down, and 
towards the end he becomes a jealous hanger-on of 
those who are better off than himself. His behaviour 
and his outlook are partly due to the reaction against 
the prudery of his up-bringing; but in his sister that 
reaction assumes a different form; she remains loyal, 
in spite of her father’s thunderous denunciations, to her 
lover, a man “ outside the fold,’’ and a fine fellow. 
Thus the tragic element works itself out from mere 
discord to open rebellion. We could wish that Mr. 
Jacomb had spared us the blow which Stephen deals his 
wife in a moment of passion, and which kills her and 
sends him to prison; it is a little too melodramatic after 
the steady, forcible manner of the previous chapters. 
Far more convincing and true than this is the picture 
of the father, estranged from his children, with the 
wife who was formerly his helpmate turned against 
him and hopelessly wrecked in body and spirit by the 
stress of the two factions. We give the concluding 
words of the book, where Mary Wilson, Stephen’s 
‘“‘ might-have-been,’’ is visiting Mr. Atkinson: 


She said with a sudden impulse, “‘ I hate to see you here, like 
this! ’? She looked round the room—the one sitting-room of 
the cottage, with its remnants of the old, substantial furniture 
in it, looking like the wreckage of a fine ship cast away on 
barrenness. 

‘‘T’m content. Have patience and courage for me as well 
as for yourself, my child. We both have need of them.’’ 

“No, not you. You’re strong! ”’ 

‘“ Not always. Sometimes the devil tempts me, but not for 
long, thank God! ”’ 

‘“‘Tempts you? To what?” 

‘“*To regret that I followed the truth when the world called 
it folly. But that was at first, in the great darkness after 
Stephen was condemned, and Fanny was struck down.”’ 

‘** And now, are you glad?’’ 

“*T would do it again.” 

‘Even if you knew ”” She paused. 





“Ves, if I knew what would come after, for what shall 
a man give in exchange for his soul? I’ve kept mine alive.” 
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‘* But others suffered,’’ said Mary, almost in spite of her- 
self, as she looked back on the past. 

‘* Tt was the Lord’s will,’’ he answered... . 

So she left him, for it was getting late... . At the door 
she looked back. Mr. Atkinson had taken a Bible from the 
shelf and was opening it. He had drawn a chair close to his 
wife, for he had always a hope that some day some words 
would reach the woman he loved: the woman whose soul still 
lingered in that maimed body. 

As Mary waited by the door the eyes of the paralytic met 
hers, and they seemed to hold the mockery of the universe, 
malignant, hopeless, impotent, as it listens to the measured 
cadences of the old faiths. 


The author allows himself very few comments of any 
length upon the issues raised in the course of events; 
he has chosen merely to tell the story, leaving his 
readers to form their own opinions. Those opinions 
may vary, but there is no question that he has 
succeeded in a vivid depiction of a corner of life full 
of human passion; the passionate adherence to a 
narrow creed, and the equally passionate rebellion 
against it, form his main theme. The book is not 
epoch-making, nor does it merit any flights’ of lauda- 
tory rhetoric; but it is exceptional, and well above 
the ordinary level. We have been pleased to observe 
while reading it many of those niceties of composition 
which betray the careful handling of language. 
Opinions may differ as to the qualifications of the 
three judges to recognise the best work, but perhaps 
in this instance the proverb that there is safety in 
numbers has been justified. We can fairly congratu- 
late them upon their choice, and the author upon his 
excellent first book. 


COUNTRY LIFE 


The Two Goodwins. 


(Milne, 6s.) 


Mr. Murray Gitcurist’s latest story reminds us of 
one of those pale, comprehensive, charming pictures of 
rural life which are occasionally found adorning odd 
corners of old-fashioned houses: here and there a pair 
of lovers are pleading or promenading; under this tree 
is a child at play, under that tree a rustic jig is in full 
swing; at the porch of the creepered village hostel sit 
the ancients, quaffing their ale, or, hands folded on 
stick, watching the proceedings. Of novels whose 
atmosphere is the tainted one of the city we have 
plenty, and for a fine, breezy, wholesome country tale 
there is always a welcome from sensible readers; this 
book they will thoroughly enjoy, we feel sure. It 
abounds in the exhilaration of outdoor affairs, dealing 
as‘it does with events in a village of the lovely Peak 
district; and yet the author has expressed very surely 
and beautifully the motives of human action which lie 
tangled deep below the surface of his scenes. He 
makes us think of what Mr. Thomas Hardy might do 
for ‘‘ Wessex ’”’ were he cheerful and less concerned 
with the under-world of love. 

The ‘‘ Two Goodwins” of the title are Charlotte, 
who is introduced in the first chapter as a little girl 
just off to school, seven years old, and William, her 
half-brother, a boy who is anything but prepossessing, 
but who steadily improves as he goes on, finally evolv- 
ing into quite a good fellow. Charlotte’s love affair 
is very lightly and delicately shown; hardly emphasised 
enough, perhaps, for the perfect balance of the story, 
considering that she is the principal character; but 
this slight complaint is only one we shall make. 
Mr. Gilchrist has the faculty of conveying a clear im- 
pression of even his supernumaries, if we may so term 
them, in a few neat lines; this brief sketch of Farmer 
Haslam, for example, is capital: 


By R. Murray GILCHRIST. 


He was a tall and corpulent gaffer, with some resemblance 
to the Toby of the old jug. In profile his face was singularly 
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handsome. Shown at the full ’twas like the moon at a happy 
Harvest Home. He was smoking, lustily enough, shag 


tobacco in a briar pipe, the good wife only permitting him the 
use of a clay churchwarden when they sat together before 
going bedward. He had always been a gallant, greatly 
admired by women; but had never, even in thought, given his 
wife the least cause for jealousy. At sight of Charlotte he 
laid aside his pipe and caught her hand, then dropped into 
an armchair and pulled her to his knee, just as if she were a 
fondling of seven. The girl kissed him on the left cheek, a 


little above the beard line. 


“* Heigho, little Charlotte! Heigho! how the years do pass! 
Nay, now, wilt leave me? Proud young gipsy—too proud to 
sit on an old fellow’s knee.” 


The story of William Goodwin, interwoven with that 
of Charlotte, is the strongest note in the book, and from 
it we will quote three short scenes which form a 
sequence. In the first, the young man is after the 
buxom girl whom afterwards he woos more honour- 
ably, and the lady’s mother gives him his congé with 
a snap like a rifle-shot: 


** Nay, lad, but I’m proud o’ Sarah—prouder o’ her nor o’ 
any ©’ t’others.”’ William emptied his glass and rose. 
“Then you'll not mind me coming to see her?” he said 
thickly. ‘‘ I’ve never seen one I fancied so.’’ 

‘* You may come as often as you please, Mr. William, the 
“_ the merrier. And if so be as she promises to be your 
wile 

‘My wife—egad! I like that! ’’ he stuttered. 
have the chance.”’ 

Mrs. Govier stared for a moment, laughed shortly, then 
rose, and stood, tall and threatening, pointing to the door. 
Her face was livid, a sudden spasm of rage brought the foam 
to her lips. ‘‘ To hell wi’ you! ” she said. 





** As if she’d 


In the second, having discovered that he loves the 
girl and must have her, he discusses the matter with 
his old grandmother, upon whose good graces he is to 
a great extent dependent: 


‘Tis the last time I’m a-going to ask you. 
you give her up? ”’ 

‘*T won’t, Gran,’”’ he said loudly. ‘‘I won’t for all as 
anybody living could offer! ’’ She left her chair and trem- 
blingly rolled up the crochet-work. ‘‘ So that’s settled,’’ she 
said. ‘‘ There’ll be no need for you to work. I'll settle two 
pounds a week on you. I thought to cut you off altogether; 
but I can’t for shame. You’ve lost thirty odd thousand 
pound; to-morrow I make a fresh will. ... Thirty odd 
thousand pound and this land. 

** You'll please yourself, Gran. 
Sarah up.”’ 

She left William alone with his perturbed thoughts. As 
she went upstairs she said, ‘‘ Eigh, love makes a man a 
fool! ’? As a very fond grandmother she was not able to 
understand that love may make a fool a man. 


William, will 





I’m not going to give 


Lastly, having married Sarah secretly, though to his 
credit as a man, the news is broken to the relenting 
old lady at a country dance given in honour of a 
friend’s wedding. 


William took his grandmother’s arm and tried to draw 
her forward. ‘‘ Be good, Gran,’? he murmured, “ be good. 
It’s my wife—we married the day before I left you.”’ Poor 
Grandmother Smithard was dazed for a few moments, then 
she let him lead her to Sarah’s side. There she stood, gazing, 
unconscious of all watchers, and at last put her hands almost 
fiercely on the soft, white shoulders. Some of the folk half- 
feared that the dame was about to administer a good shaking, 
but, instead, she gazed into the eyes that met hers frankly 
and not unkindly. 

‘‘ Lass,”’ she said, ‘‘ I don’t know how I could stand against 
you. You’re my lad’s mate, there’s no gainsaying it! ”’ 

Someone shouted ‘‘ Hurrah! ” and although so few knew 
the meaning of the scene, the place rang loud with merry 
voices. Grandmother swayed a little. Sarah's arins went 
round her waist, and with William and Charlotte they passed 
back to the house. There she rested and listened to their 
story, but soon would go back to the threshing-barn, since— 
God ha’ mercy !—she must see how they danced together. 
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This last chapter is a dainty little picture indeed, and 
could in no way be bettered. Throughout the whole 
story Mr. Gilchrist has a delicacy of touch which never 
degenerates into mere “‘ prettiness,”’ and we recom- 
mend the book with the certainty that the excellent 
style, no less than the pleasant theme, will give our 
readers the best of impressions. 








SHORTER REVIEWS 


The Stormy Petrel. By L. T. Meape. (Hurst and 
Blackett, 6s.) 


Mrs. L. T. MEapDE goes for the materials of her latest 
book to Ireland, and from the terribly sad happenings 
of the ‘‘ Black Year ’’—the period of the potato famine 
—she has constructed a story the interest of which is 
not wholly dependent on the misery and starvation 
which form, as it were, the background. A good 
portion of it, in fact, is bright and full of liveliness, 
and by a slight wrenching of the screw of probability 
the author avoids finishing in the minor key. The 
‘* Stormy Petrel’’ of the tale is a man who had been 
wrecked on the Irish coast, rescued, the sole survivor, 
and treated kindly by Squire O’Hara and his neigh- 
bours. Returning to America, he makes a fresh fortune, 
and hearing of the dreaded “ blight ’’ that was attack- 
ing the potato-fields and unnerving the people in this 
corner of the island, he sends over his son to assist 
with money and brains the almost demented peasants. 
This son falls in love with Kathleen O’Hara, and the 
romance of these two forms the chief interest of the 
book. Into the details of the plot we need not enter; 
there are many characters, all neatly drawn, although 
Kathleen takes the centre of the picture undoubtedly. 
Mrs. Meade has been very successful with her; the 
brother Patrick, whose alliance with the rough insti- 
gators of bloodshed causes considerable anxiety, is not 
so convincing. The large circle of readers upon whose 
attention Mrs. Meade can always rely will find that 
she has given good measure, and that the quality of 
interest which she invariably manages to impart to her 
books remains, despite many verbal infelicities, at its 
usual high level. 


One Immortality. By H. Fretpinc Hari. (Macmillan, 
6s.) 


WE have had occasion to praise Mr. Fielding Hall’s 
work before now in these columns, and his new novel, 
if such we can term it, attains a high level in a style 
which he has previously used with good effect. The 
short, crisp sentences give a peculiar impression of 
strength, especially in the pages here and there which 
are devoted to descriptive matter. But as to story, 
there is very little of it; the book is to all intents and 
purposes a philosophical disquisition on the themes 
of love and marriage, and the characters introduced 
are mere figures through whose lips, as by ventrilo- 
quism, certain views are set forth. We hasten to add 
that there is nothing irrational or displeasing about 
these views. At the same time, with all due respect to 
the author, it must be admitted that they become a 
trifle prosy and boring, these worthy people of his who 
toss the ball of intellectual conversation to and fro 
so neatly. They meet at Venice, and by the time 
the steamer on which they depart has reached Bombay, 
the story is finished. A girl who seeks for the meaning 
of her existence, of life, of love, is drawn sympa- 
thetically to one of the other passengers, a young 
man who is also somewhat misty as to the reason of 
his being and his ultimate destiny; our readers can 
easily guess the natural conclusion of such a situation. 

It is in the descriptive passages that we like the 








author best. One or two brief extracts will show his 
power: 


One day they came on deck to find the ship was motionless. 
Her engines had broken down, and so she lay like some great 
wounded thing upon the sea. A light wind blew, and the 
little waves came racing up to see her, wondering what was 
this black and ugly thing that lay so still... . They raised 
their heads to look at her; they laughed, they splashed their 
spray upon her in derision. And then they danced away gaily 
joyfully, singing their ocean song, and glancing back in 
mockery over their lucent shoulders at the uncanny monster. 

Above the northern horizon hung a peak suspended in the 
heavens. You could not see its base. The purple haze was 
folded over it and hid it; but in the clear sky above, the sharp 
rock-summit stood revealed in clearest outline. The golden 
sunlight fell upon it like a glory, and upon its shoulders fields 
of purest snow shone like a woman’s skin gleaming through 
openings of her drapery. 

The ship passed very slowly through the narrow water. 
Before her it stretched, a ghastly, greenish strip lit by her 
searchlight. The buoys that marked the deeper water swam 
suddenly into being when the light touched them, and dis- 
appeared behind her into the night. On either side there was 
a wave that followed the ship, washing against the banks 
with a dull murmur, and beyond the banks of the desert. 

It seemed to stretch into illimitable distances, mysterious, 
wonderful in the dim light of a half moon. Strange noises 
came from it; a jackal barked with mournful cadence, a camel 
bubbled. And there were sounds born of the night alone, 
whispers and sighs that drifted up on the night wind. It 
seemed as if they were the desert’s thoughts that passed, her 
dreams, her fancies, her remembrances. They were the ghosts 
of all the things that she had seen through all the ages. 

Such choosing of words is excellent, and reminds us 
of some of the strikingly effective language in a pre- 
vious book of Mr. Hall’s, ‘‘ The Soul of a People.’’ 
Our readers who do not mind pleasant discursions on 
a well-worn theme, often very pertinent and stimula- 
ting to thought, may enjoy this novel; but those who 
anticipate a story will be, we fear, a little disappointed. 








RUSTIC RELIGION 


A DULL enough folk we seem in our remote East- 
country village—remote though but thirty miles from 
ondon—uninterested in ourselves and uninteresting to 
the ordinary town dweller, who limits his rare visits to 
us to Bank holidays and seasons when our surroundings 
of field and garden and hedge-row are green and gay, 
and recoils with horror at the idea of spending any 
length of time with us in our winter mud and darkness, 
and suspects not anything remarkable in us. Yet under 
the dull surface lies ore worth the seeking. We value 
it not ourselves. Our queer old-fashioned words and 
ways pass among ourselves without comment, and if 
our attention is drawn to them we are only bored, and 
even contemptuous of their mention. We think not 
and care not how ancient and curious many of them are, 
how they carry us back into the dim past, back, it may 
be, to pagan, pre-historic times. Trivial they may be, 
but dull they are not. Our words, many that we com- 
monly use, words long passed out of use by the literary 
world, have a history of eight or more centuries, and 
an existence of how many centuries we know not: and 
many of our queer customs are as old. 

Our religion, for instance, which is the special 
subject of these notes, what a strange mixture it is, 
compact, like the parish church, only with ignobler 
results, of the work of every period. Churchmanship, a 
small ingredient in a mixture of modern indifference, 
eighteenth-century torpor, primitive puritanism, medi- 
zeval superstition and paganism. All of us who are not 
definitely Dissenters style ourselves Churchmen, though 
what churchmanship means we mostly neither have, nor 
want to have, the vaguest idea, though we never go to 
church, and even live openly godless and evil lives; and 
we resent any hint to the contrary. About a quarter of 
us go to church, some, of course, for genuine 
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devotion, but many of superstition, of custom, for 
respectability’s sake, or out of compliment to the 
parson. ‘‘ Well, thank ye, sir, for comin’ to see us,”’ 
is a common type of remark; “ p’raps one o’ these 
times I’ll put the pony in the cart and run down and 
hear ye.”” ‘‘ M—m,” says the parson, ‘* you don't 
ever go to church nowadays.’”’ ‘‘ Wh’ yes, I was there 
tother day, and helped carry in the new organ.”’ Any 
Sunday you may see the sorry sight of ringers stolidly 
slouching out of church just before the service, and of 
groups of men and lads assembled in their Sunday 
clothes at the church gate, and there abiding. One 
has known a church-cleaner who was seldom at church, 
except for funerals, which she attended regularly. “ I’d 
go to church,”’ says a woman, “‘ only I have to clean the 
chapel.”’ Strange reasoning as it seems, it is perhaps 
explained by the fact that, with us, churchmanship and 
Nonconformity are inextricabiy mixed by inter- 
marriage, and that religion is a marketable thing. ‘I 
am not chapel-cleaner,’’ she seems to mean, “ because | 
prefer chapel, but if I clean the chapel I must go to 
chapel.’’ Church people must deal with church trades- 
men; else they get abuse. ‘‘ You want me to support 
you,” says the tradesman, “‘ and I expect you to sup- 
port me, though ”’ (he might add) “‘ I charge you more 
and give you a worse article than you can get else- 
where.’’ The parson is even told, within a little, how 
much custom will retain the tradesman as a supporter 

In church we are decorous in outward appearance, 
but many of us never kneel. We crouch forward, as 
though the benches screened us from divine, as they 
do from human, observation. Many of us have no 
idea of the meaning of much of the service, and we 
do not want to understand. What we appreciate 
is the sound of the words. Explanation of the meaning 
is superfluous. The comparative accuracy of the 
Revised Version is almost impious. We are something 
like the Boer farmer who, his family Bible being in 
tatters, replied to the offer by a visitor of a new English 
Bible, ‘‘ What do you mean? There’s no Bible besides 
ours.”’ We listen complacently to sermons, but the 
chief lesson we carry away is ‘‘ that’s meant for neigh- 
bour So-and-so.’’ Our manners on Sunday are odd. 
We may be on quite good terms with the parson, and 
genial in our greetings, on week-days, but on Sunday 
many of us pretend not to see him, or pointedly ignore 
him. Why? We have often wondered. It is partly 
shyness. We are in company with our mates, and our 
politeness will not stand ridicule. Partly, perhaps, it is 
a survival of the Sunday mistrust of early conventicle 
days. Though we have in the week past sat and eaten 
and drunk in the parson’s garden, or the night before 
have asked and been allowed to net the sparrows in the 
vicarage ivy, yet when we meet him on the Sunday 
we may be moved to cut him dead. 

Our mothers are mostly careful to come to be 
churched, and to bring the children for baptism, many 
for proper reasons, but often of superstition. It is 
not correct to go abroad until the churching is per- 
formed. ‘‘When will you be able to give me my 
liberty ?’’ is sometimes the form of application. The 
children must be baptised, else calamity lies in the 
future. The old nurses of the Gamp type, we believe, 
for this reason usually kept the mothers up to their 
duty. Confirmation is another matter. Apparently 
it lacks the charm with which the above-mentioned rites 
are credited. Weare suspicious of it. It is too solemn 
and holy a rite. Many of us parents were not con- 
firmed; or, if we were, we have put it and its obliga- 
tions aside long ago. And to the young people the 
fear of ridicule is a strong and real deterrent. An 
unflinching religious parent, of course, values it, and 
makes a point of presenting his children. A strict 
pagan parent may insist upon it, for odd reasons. 
“G says he will have ’em done,” says a wife; ‘‘ they 
was all vaccinated, and he likes to have all them things 











done.’’ We have known a good parent, careful in his 
own religious practice, yield to the common prejudice 
when it came to the point of decision. ‘‘ Father says 
he’s goin’ to have me made a Christian of,’”’ said a 
damsel of fifteen or so; but other counsels prevailed, 
and when the final word had to be spoken, it was, 
‘* Father says he shan’t have me done over this time.”’ 

We attend weddings and funerals and harvest thanks- 
givings, but as spectacles mostly. There are women 
who will walk miles to any funeral, but otherwise never 
‘appear in church. ‘‘ Well, are you going vo your 
cousin’s wedding ?’’ was said to a woman. ‘‘I don’t 
know; p’raps I shall go and have a look.” With very 
few exceptions we take no part in the service, and we 
like to sit all through it, if we are allowed. We flock 
to harvest thanksgivings and shout the popular hymns. 
We feel it our duty to give thanks, but we think we have 
also an idea that we propitiate the Deity and score up 
a credit account for the next harvest; for many of us 
do not appear again at church for twelve months. 

When the end comes, we die in peace, if the minister 
has “‘ said a prayer over us”’ in peace, though our last 
act be deliberately to leave an aged husband’s support 
unsecured, or to direct that we be buried as far from 
our dead wife as possible. ‘‘ I beg and pray you,”’ said 
a dying man, lately, ‘‘not to bury me with her. I 
couldn't rest. I should come back and ha’nt the very 
ground you tread on.’’ Here surely is superstition of 
the aboriginal savage type. We do not know among us 
the humorous materialism of Mrs. Barnes in Adderley’s 
““ Behold the Days Come,’’ who remarks, ‘‘ Now I say 
religion’s all very well, but it ought to be forgotten, 
and bygones be bygones when we’re a-dying.’”’ We 
value religious ministrations at the last, but many of 
us value them chiefly as a charm. 

We know of no local witches at present, but certainly 
their disturbing presence has been noted within recent 
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years. Thus at least we have advanced a step beyond 
the East Anglican marsh folk of fiction. 

We are scrupulously neighbourly. We spare neither 
time nor toil nor our small means to help our sick 
and needy neighbours, mostly out of true kindliness; 
but we are not forgetful of the fact, which we sometimes 
baldly state, ‘‘that there’s no sayin’ when we shall need 
it ourselves.’’ And, if we are not called upon to help, 
we flock in and out of the house of sickness when death 
seems to be close at hand, and still more when death 
has come, like busy flies. 

This is, of course, only one side of our rustic life. 
It may seem a pessimistic statement, but our purpose is 
only to present one side. There are plenty of decent, 
pleasant people amongst us, and much simple piety, and 
some devoted churchmanship. One’s life is agreeable by 
association with many agreeable neighbours. But 
there is this other side, from which it seems that the 
coating of Christianity has worn off, and stark paganism 
shows through. We have already, alas, among our 
rustic folk, that miscreant who with jeers deters his 
women-folk from their religion: “‘ You ain’t so silly, I 
should think, as to believe the Bible and that.’’ Enough, 
perhaps, has been said to show that our religion 
deserves observation and reflection. One wonders 
whether in our remote regions religion is increasing or 
lessening. Religious people are nowadays with us, as 
elsewhere, we suppose, more intelligently religious, but 
fewer. One would like to think that narrow and inert 
as we are, prejudiced, ignorant, yet satisfied, ‘‘ inde- 
pendent,”’ self-assertive, and touchy to the last degree, 
we are yet as a community after our fashion groping 
after God. May we hope that as an improving educa- 
tional system works in the rustic mind, intelligent 
religion will grow too? We wish we could think so. 
But the evidence of towns points the other way. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A PHENOMENAL GENIUS. 
To the Editor of THe AcaDEmy. 


Sir,—I am not at all shaken in my opinion that Mr. Cook’s 
views are extraordinary by the fact that he makes one letter 
do duty in four different journals, nor am I inuch impressed 
in their favour because their publication in the ‘‘ Victoria 
Memorial Number of the Times” sent up the circulation of 
that gay and sparkling little journal to such an extent that 
it reached ‘‘ the largest circulation in the world.”’ 

Mr. Cook need not worry about the part the nations are 
to play in the discovery of John Martin; suffice it that he, 
E. Wade Cook, has discovered him, and let him rest assured 
that he will be left to play with his new-found treasure 
entirely alone so far as discriminating people are concerned. 

“ Du sublime au ridicule il n’ya qu’un pas.’”’ Quite so, and 
when. you “ topple’? from the sublime you usually achieve 
the ultra-ridiculous.; but, in spite of Mr. Cook’s assertion, 
Milton did not ‘‘ topple’’ over. There is absolutely no reason 
at all why Milton should not make use of a park of artillery 
if Milton so willed, or any other. 


‘* Sonorous metal blowing martial sounds.”’ 
Why not say the above line embraces a_ ridiculous 








anachronism because it describes events that took place prior , 


to Tubal Cain? Our greatest artists do not care one jot for 
historical accuracy; their work is done in the lacunz of time. 
It is the work of the hour which worries about historical 
accuracy—and dies—in its own length. If historical accuracy 
were the accepted criterion, we should have to put Alma 
Tadema above Rembrandt, remembering Pontius Pilate’s 
turban, and purge our galleries of nearly all the Madonnas 
and Holy Families of the world’s greatest geniuses. Has 
Mr. Cook ever seen William Orpen’s ‘‘ Samson and Delilah ’’? 
He will hardly deny its phenomenal genius (by the bye, genius 
nearly always is phenomenal), and yet the lamp on the table 
is undoubtedly from Goodge Street, one and _ tenpence- 
hapenny, and the table from Tottenham Court Road, adjoin- 
ing, on the hire system. But “if the two young people 
really love each other, what does it matter? ”’ 





What is Mr. Cook’s grudge against crinolines? Angels 
are just as good in crinolines as anything else, if you’re going 
to commit the anachronism of clothing them at all. And 
though I have never been able to restrain a shudder at the 
thought of the French artist who painted a crucifixion with 
the central figure in a bowler hat, yet I do sincerely recognise 
the fact that the artist, from one point of view—and that an 
important one—is more likely to be right than I. 

As for ‘‘ the utter chaos of Tintoretto’s ‘ Paradise,’”’ tut! 
tut! Mr. Cook should write for Punch. ‘‘ Tintoret.... 
works in the consciousness of supreme strength. ... He 
knows precisely all that art can accomplish under given con- 
ditions; determines absolutely how much of what can be 
done, he will himself for the moment choose to do; and fulfils 
his purpose with as much ease as if, through his human body, 
were working the great forces of Nature.”’ 

“And that ‘ Paradise,’ though it is the largest picture in 
the world, without any question, is also the thoughtfullest 
and most precious.... I have no hesitation in asserting 
this picture to be by far the most precious work of art of 
any kind whatsoever now existing in the world.’’ 

Now comes a perfervid description of one of Martiin’s 
pictures, a description that gives one the idea of a rather 
drunken evening at ‘“‘ The White City,’’ amplified from the 
reporter’s notes by Miss Marie Corelli; but perhaps Mr. 
Martin is as much to blame for this as Mr. Cook. What 
a pity Mr. Cook was not at hand to write a puff or two when 
one of Martin’s clap-trap performances was touting for public 
favour as a transparency in a Strand raree-show ! 

We must, however, remember that Mr. Cook “ simply 
hates ’’ great work, and yet, despite this, I should like him 
to re-read Charles‘ Lamb’s essay entitled ‘‘ Barrenness of 
the Imaginative Faculty in the Productions of Modern Art,”’ 
a large portion of which is taken up by censure of the “‘ Feast 
of Belshazzar.”” He should read Chesneau, too, who found 
much of Martin’s work ‘‘ ugly, vulgar, tame.”’ 

What does Mr. Cook mean by the “ misdirected energy of 
the Press ’’ depreciating “‘ modern art by millions of pounds 
in value ’’? It would seem to be an interesting process, “ if 
philosophy could find it out.’’ It seems to go so well with 
the description of the Royal Academy Exhibition given in a 
recent well-known pasquinade—namely, ‘‘ Thousands of 
square yards of canvas all covered over with art.’’ 


Cates Porter. 
January 26th, 1909. 


I WOULD LIKE (in “ THE KING’S ENGLISH ’”’). 
To the Editor of Tue AcapeEmy. 


Sir,—Writers upon the King’s English cannot fairly com- 
plain if any statement they make is pressed to the utmost. 
But for the irresistible temptation to do this, ‘A French 
Linguist ” (in your issue of January 16th), instead of occupy- 
ing a column and a half of your space in proving the obvious— 
namely, that J would like is in certain rare contexts English— 
might have been indulgent enough to refer our condemnation 
to the very common abuse, and almost only use, of the words, 
fully discussed and illustrated four pages later (pp. 141-2). It 
is true that our meaning should have been guarded by a 
neglectis negligendis in the preliminary remark on p. 137. No 
doubt it is possible, as your correspondent suggests, to 
imagine a person saying “‘ I would (i.e, used to) like sweets 
when I was a boy’’; but the extreme difficulty of imagining 
it (though more plausible examples could be constructed) is 
a measure of the rarity and negligibility of this idiom with 
the verb like. His other type (‘‘ I would like him if I could ’’) 
is equally correct, and equally negligible. We ask ‘“‘ A French 
Linguist’s ’’ pardon for omitting the reservation; but we have 
considerable hopes that no one else has been deceived. 

In an editorial note you invite ‘‘A French Linguist” to 
“take it from you that the book to which he refers (‘ The 
King’s English ’) is not always a reliable guide.” If he is 
one of your regular readers, he would probably take it with 
less surprise from anyone else. For, whereas the words can 
scarcely be interpreted as anything but a general disparage- 
ment, it is to be feared that he may have been seduced into 
buying so unreliable a book by passages like the following, 
one of which is from an editorial paragraph in your issue of 
May roth, 1906, the other from Mr. A. L. Mayhew’s review 
of the second edition in your columns six months later :— 

‘* We may give some idea of how good and valuable a book 
it is, by stating that it has made us so nervous that we doubt 
the correctness of every sentence we have written.”’ 

** The book under consideration is an admirable monitor on 
a very difficult subject. It is the work of men who are 
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thorough scholars, and who are endowed with a, judg- THEOLOGY 
ment—a book free from pedantry, and abounding in good, et, St _ Skeffinc- 
sound common sense. It is a thoroughly useful, practical book, Church Principles for Christians. Joseph Hammond. Skeffing 


and may be heartily recommended to every one who wishes 
to write good English.’’ 
Tue Autuors or “ THe Kinc’s ENGLISH ” 
(Clarendon Press). 


{Our correspondents refer to the “‘ extreme difficulty of 
imagining a person saying,” “I would like sweets when a 
boy.’’ We are unable to see any difficulty in imagining it. 
In the same way they sweep contemptuously aside the other 
type, “ I would like him if I could,” describing it as ‘‘ equally 
correct and equally negligible.’”” So that as grammarians 
they take up the position of stating that, ‘“‘‘ I would like’ 
is not English,’ and then admitting that there are excep- 
tions, but they are not worth mentioning. This is not our 
view of the way in which the rules of grammar should be 
made clear to students, and the fact that our correspondents’ 
book was favourably reviewed in THe Acapemy at a period 
when the paper was under another editorship does not give 
us the least inclination to alter that view.—Eb.] 


THE DAILY NEWS anv THE DAILY MAIL. 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 


Sir,—I am one of those unfortunates who read a hapenny 
paper, and I take the Daily News for choice. It cost more 
when I first took it forty years ago. Please do not think too 
hardly of me; it is not easy to pull up old roots. 

But last Saturday I had a surfeit. Perhaps you do not 
know that the Daily News supplies its readers with a daily 
instalment of a novel—which I do not always read. But on 
this particular day I found that a whole page was devoted to 
the opening chapters of one of these wonderful productions, 
and I read it right through. Again I ask you to think 
charitably of me. I found in the closing paragraphs that 
the hero, with “‘a changed, livid face whiter than the 
immaculate shirt-front,’? lay dead in an arm-chair, and that 
the unconscious body of the heroine ‘‘ was lying across the 
threshold of the small smoking-room.”’ 

Then came the following announcement :— 


‘‘ The continuation of this powerful story will be found 
in the London Daily Mail on Monday, January 25th, 
price 4d. everywhere. The Daily Mail is the great home 
newspaper, containing not only all the news of the day, 
but also special articles by leading writers, and a daily 
magazine page for the family circle. See that your 
newspaper agent sends you the London Daily Mail 
regularly on and after Monday, January 25th.” 


Now, sir, I have endured Mr. Chesterton from day to day 
for a considerable period in the Daily News. I have tried hard 
not to see its displayed ‘‘ads.’’ describing cures for the 
uncurable diseases. But when it comes to be the hand-maiden 
of the Daily Mail, the cup runneth over. I immediately paid 
a visit to my newsagent and ordered that another hapenny 
paper should be substituted for the Daily News, but it was 
not the Daily Mail. 


Greenwich, January 25th. | a 
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Globe 8vo, 4s. net. 


William Morris. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 





By ALFRED NOYES. 
[English Men of Letters. 


Notes of a Botanist on the 


Amazon and Andes. 
Being Records of Travel during the Years 1849-1864. By 
RICHARD SPRUCE, Ph.D. Edited and Condensed by 
ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, O.M., F.R.S. With 
Illustrations and Maps. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 


Earthwork of England. 


Prehistoric, Roman, Saxon, Danish, Norman, and 
Medieval. By A. HADRIAN ALLCROFT, M.A. Illus- 
trated with Plans, Sections, &c. 8vo, 18s. net. 


The Religion of the Common Man 


By Sir HENRY WRIXON, K.C. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 


One Immortality. sy Hu. rreLpiNc HALL, 
Author of ‘‘ The Inward Light,’’ &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“There are three loves that make and keep the world—the love that binds 
man and woman into one flesh and soul, the love that draws families into nations, 
the love that holds the world to God. . . . This book is about the first."’ 
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YOYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT 
X BRITAIN, 


Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 





Tuesday next, February 2, at Five o'clock, 
Professor A. A. MACDONELL, M.A., Ph.D., 
F.B.A., first of Three Lectures on ‘‘ THE 
ARCHITECTURAL AND SCULPTURAL ANTI- 
QUITIES OF INDIA.’’ Half-a-Guinea the 
Course. 


Thursday, February 4, at Three o'clock, 
WILLIAM ARCHER, Esq., M.A., first of Two 
Lectures on ‘‘ THE REVIVAL OF MODERN 
DRAMA.” Half-a-Guinea. 


Saturday, February 6, at Three o'clock, 
Sir ALEXANDER C. MACKENZIE, Mus.Doc., 
D.C.L., LL.D., first of Three Lectures on 
(1, 2) ‘‘MENDELSSOHN,”’’ (3) ‘‘ CHAMBER 
Music.’’ Half-a-Guinea. (1) With Musical 
Illustrations. (2, 3) With the kind assistance 
of the members of the Hans Wessely Quartette. 


Subscription to all the Courses in the 
Season, Two Guineas. 





E T. BOTTON €4& CO., 
. BOOKSELLERS, &c. 


32 CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 


NEW BOOKS, MAGAZINES, AND 
WEEKLY PERIODICALS. 


AGENTS FOR OLD POST OFFICE 
DIRECTORIES. 





Books for Sale 


Typewriting 





SMALL COLLECTION OF BOOKS. 
—ENGLISH LITERATURE, many 
First and Early Editions. To be Sold at great 
sacrifice, single volumes or the lot.—List on 
application to ‘‘Q.,’’ c/o Dawson's, 121 
Cannon Street, E.C. 


AINSWORTH (WILLIAM HARRI- 

SON), THE NOVELS OF; 20 vols., 
fep. 8vo, cloth, gilt tops. Title design by 
Brangwyn, and each vol. contains 4 Plates 
after Cruikshank and other artists. Gibbons, 
1901-2. Pub. 50/- net, for 30/-, new.— 
WALKER, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 


NTERNATIONAL LIBRARY OF 
FAMOUS LITERATURE, Plates, 20 
vols., cloth ; new ; 50s. (cost £7). Another copy 
in half-morocco, 70s. (cost £10).—W. E. 
GOULDEN, 5 St. Paul’s, Canterbury. 














OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT 
2 and RARE BOOKS on any subject 
SUPPLIED. The most expert Bookfinder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for 
CATALOGUE, I make a special feature of 
exchanging any Saleable Books for others 
selected from my various Lists. Special List 
of 2,000 Books I particularly want post 
free—EDW. BAKER’S Great Bookshop, 
14-16 John Bright St., Birmingham. Harms- 
worth Encyclopedia, 10 Vols., 56s. net, for 
32s. Farmer and Henley’s Slang Dictionary, 
7s. 6d. Rhead’s Staffordshire Pots and 
Potters, 21s., for 10s. 6d. 


‘T YPEWRITING promptly and 

accurately done. 10d. per 1,000 words. 
Specimens and references.—Address Miss 
MEssER, The Orchard, Cotterill Road, Sur- 
biton, S.W. 








HENRY SOTHERAN @& CO., 


BOOKSELLERS. 
NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND BOUND. 


BOOKS §SOUGHT FOR, however unim- 
portant. 


LIBRARIES BOUGHT OR VALUED. 


140 Strand, W.C, (Tel. 1515 Central). 
37 Piccadilly, W. (Tel. 3601 Mayfair). 


Telegraphic Address—Bookmen, London. 





FeARvy BRITISH SCHOOL,— 
SHEPHERD’S WINTER EXHIBITION 


of PORTRAITS and LANDSCAPES by 
Early British Masters is NOW OPEN. 


SNEPMERD’S GALLERY, 27 King Street, 
St. James’s, 


HERBORNE SCHOOL. 








An Examination for Entrance Ssholarships, 
open to Boys under 15 on June Ist, will be 
held in the first week of June. Further 
information can be obtained from the Reverend 
the Headmaster, School House, Sherborne 
Dorset. 














PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA 





THE SPHERE. 
6d. Weekly. 


Literary Letter by C. K. S. appears each week. Also List of Books 
Received. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT. RATES* FOR PUBLISHERS’ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Office: Great.New Street, E.C. 





Now Ready, completing the record of the Book Year, the 
January BOOK MONTHLY, 6d. net. 


CONTENTS. 


PERSONAL AND PARTICULAR.—Small Talk on some Large 
Literary Matters, with Illustrations to Brighten the Way. 


WHAT BOYS READ.—A Talk with the Editor of ‘‘ The Boys’ 
Own Paper.’’ 

‘* SKIED ! ’’—Conquest of the Air a Literary Necessity. 

‘““PUNCH”’ POETRY.—And a Quarrel between Tennyson and 
Lytton. 

MISSES WINKWORTH.—And their Gossip about Some Great 
Victorians, 


A LONDON LETTER.—Do ‘'Grown-Ups’”’ read Books Written 
for Young Folk ? 


THE GENERAL READER.—Snap-Shot Reviews of the Best and 
Best Selling Books. 


LIGHT AND LEADING.—New Fact and Current Opinion 
Gathered from the Book World. 


NEW BOOKS NEARLY READY.—Particulars of Interesting 
Volumes Likely to be Published this Month. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH.—A Classified Catalogue of the Note- 
worthy Books, New Editions, and Reprints of December. 


THE PERIODICALS.—Contents of this Month’s Reviews and 
Magazines. 











Publishers : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL. & CO., Stati ners’ Hall Court, London. 





LORD ROSEBERY 
MR. BENJAMIN KIDD 


PUBLIC OPINION 


Lord Rosebery, in a letter to the Editor of ‘‘ Public Opinion,’’ 
dated November 28, 1908, from Dalmeny House, Edinburgh, says :— 
‘*T can truly say that ‘ Public Opinion’ is a weekly joy to me. It 
gives me just what I want to read.”’ 


Mr. Benjamin Kidd, Author of ‘‘ Social Evolution ’’ and “ Prin- 
ciples of Western Civilization,’’ writing from The Warders, Tonbridge, 
November, 1908, says :—‘‘I take ‘ Public Opinion’ every week, and 
find it one of the principal means of continuing my education that 
the world provides."’ 


Public Opinion 


A Weekly Review of Current Thought & Activity 


EVERY FRIDAY. TWOPENCE. 


Edited by Percy L. Parker. 


The purpose of “‘ Public Opinion ’’ is to provide information by 
means of a weekly review of current thought and activity as they 
are expressed in the world’s newspapers, magazines, and books, and 
to put on record the ideas and activities which make for religious, 
political and social progress, 


‘* Public Opinion "’ can be obtained from any newsagent or book- 
stall, or will be sent post free for one year to any address in the 
United Kingdom for 10s. 10d. ; and to any place abroad for 13s. per 
annum. Orders should be addressed to ‘‘ Public Opinion,’’ 31 & 32 
Temple House, Tallis St., London, E.C. ; 


Specimens free on application. 
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IMPERIAL 


INTERNATIONAL 


EXHIBITION 
:: 1909 :: 


Held at the GREAT WHITE CITY 
SHEPHERD'S BUSH, LONDON, W 


MAY TO OCTOBER 


Demonstrating the Special Products and Resources of all 
Nations, including Displays of the Famous Health and 
Pleasure Resorts of the World—Historical Exhibit showing 
the progress of Aerial Navigation — Automobile — Light 
— Mechanical Engineering — Palace of Latest Inventions. 














CONCERTS BY FIVE MILITARY BANDS 


(BRITISH AND FOREIGN) 
SUPERB ILLUMINATIONS. FIREWORK DISPLAY 


THE GREAT STADIUM 


(SEATING 80,000 PERSONS) 
INTERNATIONAL SPORTS and ATHLETIC! MEETINGS 





Application for Exhibit Space, Concessions, &c., to be made to 
THE SECRETARY, Imperial International Exhibition, 
Shepherd’s Bush, London, W 














NOW READY. 


THE PRIZE NOVEL OF 1809 
250 GUINEAS AWARD. 


THE FAITH OF HIS 
FATHERS 


By A. E. JACOMB. Price 6s. 


Out of 156 MSS. submitted in thé great 


First Novel Competition of last year, 


Mr. Andrew Lang, Mr. W. L. Courtney, 
and Mr. Clement K. Shorter 


have selected the above as winner of the prize. 


EXTRACT ‘FROM FIRST REVIEW 
THE DAILY CHRONICLE SAYS: 


‘‘The knowledge of human nature it 
displays, the craft of the characterisa- 
tion, the tragic force increasing as it goes 
along and culminating in the terrible 
irony of the last few lines, are excep- 
tional. There is no other word for it... 
Mr. Jacomb has written a notable book.”’ 


ANDREW MELROSE 
3 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


























FORTHCOMING 


NEW POETRY 





SONNETS. 


recent work in “ The Academy.” 


By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS 


Author of “ The City of the Soul.” 
previously been published in book form. 
Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


The Sonnets in this volume have not 


They include Lord Alfred Douglas’s 


[Ready next month. 





THE CATHOLIC ANTHOLOGY 


Being a Collection of Lyrics by Members of the Roman Catholic Community. 
Selected by T. W. H. CROSLAND. Fp. 8v0, pp. 250, 7s. 6d. net. 
A specially Choice Edition of this book will be printed on vellum, and 
limited to 20 copies, price 22 2s. net. 


[Ready shortly. 
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CHRISTIAN LITURGIES 


Messrs. COPE and FENWICK beg to announce that they have made arrangements for the publication of 
a series of Christian Liturgies translated from the original languages by competent scholars, and in many cases 
hitherto inaccessible to English readers. 

There are five main families or groups of Liturgies, three of them Eastern in origin and use, one Eastern in 
origin but Western in use, one Western both in origin and use. They are known either by the names of the 
Apostles with whom they are traditionally connected, or by the names of the countries or cities in which they 
are known or believed to have been once or always in use. 

It is the aim of the Publishers to present these Liturgies in a form that will render them useful not only 
to the Clergy and to Students, but to all who are interested in the History of Religion. 

With this object each Volume contains a carefully written Introduction giving a history of the rite, an 
account of the vestments of the clergy, and of the ornaments of the Church, and an analysis of the distinctive 


features of the Liturgy. 
(1) The Armenian Liturgy [Ready 


The First Volume contains the Divine Liturgy of the Holy Apostolic Church of Armenia. 

This Liturgy is said to date from the First Century, and to have been founded on that of the Church of 
Jerusalem. St. Gregory, the Illuminator, re-modelled it and introduced the Nicene Creed, and prayers from 
the Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom and of Basil the Great were introduced in 430 A.D. 

On account of its antiquity, its precious characteristics, the beauty and richness of its imagery, this Liturgy 
appeals to the lover of literature no less than to the theologian. 


(2) The Coptic Liturgy [Ready 


The Publishers have been fortunate in securing permission to include in the Series the late Marquis of 
Buteé’s translation of the Coptic Liturgy. 

The particular ritual of the Egyptian Christians commands special interest in view of the remarkable 
influence which it has had over the destinies of these extraordinary people, who, for over a thousand years, in 
the face of continued insult and persecution, have retained the Christian faith. 


(3) The Russian Liturgy [Ready 


The third Volume contains the Liturgy of the Holy Orthodox Catholic Apostolic (Greco-Russian) 

a compiled, translated, and arranged from the Old Church-Slavonic Service Books of the Russian 
urch. 

The books are printed on a specially made paper, in large, clear type, with wide margins. The ritual 
directions are printed in red. 

A suitable binding has been designed for the series, and the Volumes are in post quarto size The price 
of each Volume in the series is 5s. net. They can be obtained from any bookseller, or post free (5s. 4d.) direct 
from the Publishers. 





THE JEW AND HUMAN SACRIFICE 


By HERMANN L. STRACK, D.D., Ph.D., 


REGIUS PROFESSOR OF THEOLOGY AT THE UNIVERSITY OF BERLIN. 
Demy 8vo, ros. 6d. net. [Shortly 


AN ENQUIRY INTO THE ORIGIN OF THE SABBATH 


By W. LOTZ, Ph.d., Theol. Lic. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. [Shortly 


MANUAL oF OCCASIONAL OFFICES 


FOR THE USE OF THE CLERGY 


Arranged and Compiled by the Rev. J. L. SAYWELL, 
and Two Other Anglican Clergymen. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. net. [Shortly 








LONDON: COPE & FENWICK, 16 CLIFFORD’S INN, E.C. | 
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PUBLICATIONS OF 


THE OPEN COURT 
PUBLISHING CO. 





CHRISTIANITY OF TO-DAY SERIES. 
NOW READY. 


GOD. An Enquiry into the Nature of Man’s Highest 
Ideal, and a Solution of the Problem from the Standpoint of 
Science. By PauL Carus. 239 pp., cloth, gilt top, 4s. 6d. 
net. 


JESUS AND MODERN RELIGION. 
EpwIn A. RUMBALL. 160 pp., boards, 3s. 6d. net. 


WHAT WE KNOW ABOUT: JESUS. By 
CHARLEs F. DoLe, D.D. 89 pp., boards, 3s. 6d. net. 


PARALIPOMENA. Remains of Gospels 
Sayings of Christ. By BER ‘HARD Pick, Ph.D., D.D. 
pp., boards, 3s. 6d, net. 


LIFE AND MINISTRY OF JESUS. Accord- 
ing to the Historical Method. Being a Course of Lectures by 
RupoLeH Otto. Translated from the Third Unaltered 
Edition by W. J. WuitTBy, D.D. Circa 85 pp., boards, 
as. 6d. net. 


By 


and 
158 





SCRAPBOOK of ELEMENTARY MATHE- 
MATICS. By Wy. F. WHITE, State Normal School, New 
Paltz, N.Y. Cloth, 248 pp., 5s. net. 


A few of the seventy sections of this attractive book have the 
following suggestive titles :—Familiar Tricks, Algebraic Fallacies, 
Geometric Puzzles, Linkages, A Few Surprising Facts, Labyrinths, 
The Nature of Mathematical Reasoning, Alice in the Wonderland 
of Mathematics. The book is supplied with Billiographic Notes, 
Bibliographic Index, and a copious General Index. 


MAGIC SQUARES AND CUBES. By W. S. 
ANDREWS. With Chapters by Paut Carus, L. S. FRIER- 
son, and C. A. BROWNE, jun., and Introduction by PAUL 
CaRuS. Illustrated, 206 pp., cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE SCOPE AND CONTENT OF THE 
SCIENCE OF ANTHROPOLOGY. By JuuL 
DIESERUD, A.M. 200 pp.,‘cloth, gilt top, 8s. 6d. net. 


THE PHILOSOPHER’S MARTYRDOM, “A 
Satire.” By Paut Carus. Illustrated, 67 pp., boards 
with cloth back, 4s. 6d. net. 


BEL, THE CHRIST OF ANCIENT TIMES. 
By Dr. HuGo RADAU. 60 pp., boards, 3s. 6d. net. 


AVESTA ESCHATOLOGY. Compared with the 


Books of Daniel and Revelation. By Dr. LAWRENCE H. 
MILLs. 8vo, viii.-85 pp., boards, 2s. 6d. net. 





Mr. DAVID P. ABBOTT, widely known as the Author of 
*‘ Behind the Scenes with the Mediums,”’ feels that a star of 
first magnitude has arisen on the magical horizon, and 
accordirgly has written a pamphlet: describing in glowing 
colours 


THE MARVELLOUS CREATIONS OF 
JOSEFFY. 25 pp., 15 Illustrations, 9d. net. 
ALSO BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE HISTORY OF A STRANGE CASE: 
a Study in Occultism. 50 pp., paper, 9d. net. 


Please write for lilustrated Catalogue. 





THE 


PEOPLE OF THE POLAR NORTH. 


A Record by KNUD RASMUSSEN. 


Being a presentment of the life, character, customs, legends, 
and religious belief of the Polar Eskimos, collected during a stay 
with them, together with some actual experiences narrated by 
members of the almost extinct race of the East Greenlanders, 
and a collection of East Greenlandic legends and fables, and 
also containing sketches of life among the Christianised West 
Greenlanders of the present day. 


Compiled from the Danish Originals and Edited by G. HERRING. 


With 150 Illustrations in Colour and Black-and-White by 
Count HARALD MOLTKE. Royal 8vo, £1 Is. net. 





THE STORY OF A LIFETIME. 


PRIESTLEY. With numerous Illustrations, 
12s. 6d net. 


ANNE SEYMOUR DAMER. By PERcy 


NOBLE. With 35 Illustrations and a Frontispiece in Coloured 
Photogravure, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE CARDINAL DEMOCRAT. Being the 
Life and W ork of the late Cardinal Manning. By I. A. TAYLor. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


By Lady 


demy 8vo, 


THE LIGHT OF ASIA. By Sir Epwin ARNOLD. 
Edition de Luxe, printed on specially made hand-made paper, 
watermarked ‘‘ Light of Asia,’’ and Illustrated with Pictures 
of Indian Scenes from Photographs by MABEL EARDLEY 
Witmort. Demy 8vo, handsomely bound in Roman vellum, 
15s. net. 


THE PRIVATE PALACES OF LONDON. 
By E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR, Author of ‘‘ The Squares 
of London.'’ With over 40 Ill.strations, crown 4to, £1 1s. net. 


DUBLIN CASTLE AND THE IRISH 
PEOPLE. By Barry O’Brien. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d net. 


THE BOOK OF THE KINGS OF EGYPT. 


By Dr. WALLIS BuDGE. In 2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s. net. 


FATHER TYRRELL’S MODERNISM: An 
Expository Criticism of ‘‘ Through Scylla and Charybdis,’’ in 
an Open Letter to Mr. Athelstan Riley. By HAaxktuyt 
EGERTON. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. By OLIVER 
GOLDSMITH. With a Preface and Notes by AUSTIN DoBson. 
Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s. net. 


This edition has been revised, and contains an Appendix on the 
sale of ‘* The Vicar of Wakefield.’’ 


THE SAVIOUR OF THE WORLD. By 
CHARLOTTE M. Mason. Vol. I. THE HOLY INFANCY. 
F'cap 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 3s. 6d. net. Vol. II. HIS 
DOMINION. F'cap 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE AENEID OF VIRGIL. BOOKS VII-XII. 


Translated into blank verse by HENRY SMITH WRIGHT, B.A. 
Vol. Il. completing the Eneid. F’cap 8vo, net, 5s. 


FATHER PAUL. By JAmMEs Cassipy. 
8vo, 6s. 


“It has a certain charm as potent as it is hard to analyse. It would probably 
bear even the test of reading a second time.”—Birmingham Post. 


A PROLOGUE, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By WILLIAM GERARD. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

“Mr. Gerard shows real poetic talent. His poetry is really thoug tful, and 

while not difficult to read, compels the reader's attention.""—Pall Mall Gasette. 


Please write for our [Illustrated Autumn List. 


Crown 





KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Dryden House, 43 Gerrard St., London, W. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 








A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR: 


SEPT 


By WILLIAM J. LOCKE. 

“‘ Light-hearted, whimsical, a thing of infinite laughter, 
which is nevertheless continually on the verge of tears, Mr. 
W. J. Locke’s new novel has a tone altogether its own, a 
tone deliciously elusive and enchanting.’’—Daily Telegraph. 

‘* All the elements that most delight the admirer of Mr. 
W. J. Locke’s novels are present in his new one 
‘ Septimus.’ ’’—Morning Post. 

‘* Unquestionably Mr. Locke’s ‘ Septimus’ is one of the 
most original and most entirely delightful novels of recent 
years. It is written with fresh humour and rare sympathy ; 
its analysis of character is masterly.”-—Birmingham Post. 

eg . a lively, jolly, entertaining book, written in high 
spirits and eminently adapted to raise the reader’s spirits 
as high as the writer’s.’’-—The Daily Chronicle. 

“The light and charming humour which has been Mr. 
Locke’s key of success is at its best in ‘Septimus.’ It 
sparkles over every page.’’—The Outlook. 

‘** Septimus’ is the beloved vagabond born under a 
happier star. . . . he is wholly delightful.’”"-—Glas gow Herald. 


OF “THE BELOVED VAGABOND” 


IMUS 


6s. SECOND IMPRESSION 


“Through the pages of ‘ Septimus’ laughter and tears 
chase one another after the fashion of an April day. There 
are only four principals in the book, but we get to know 
them through and through, to sympathise with their joys 
and sorrows, to love them for their faults as well as their 
good points.’”—The Daily Mail. 

“«. . . ‘Septimus’ is without doubt the most delightful 
story that has appeared for many months, and its success 
should be as remarkable as it is deserved. . . . will enable 
many warm-hearted ladies to enjoy the luxury of a ‘ good 
cry,’ for the pathos which is so close to Mr. Locke’s humour 
is always tender, unforced, and affecting.’’—Country Life. 


‘Evidently Mr. Locke was in the gayest spirits when he 
dashed off his new story ... at any rate, there is about the 
whole book a feeling of light-hearted irresponsibility. Even 
behind its tears laughter smiles, under its very pathos there 
lurks a sense of humour, and throughout its chapters the 
novelist gives full reins to a freakish imagination.”’— 
The Sunday Times. 





THE ARCHDEACON’S 
FAMILY 


A New Novel by MAUD EGERTON KING. 6s. 


THE TERRITORIAL 
FORCE 


A Manual of its Law, Organization, and Adminis- 
tration. By HAROLD BAKER. With an Intro- 
duction by the Right Honble. R. B. HALDANE, K.C., 
M.P. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


NELSON’S HARDY 


HIS LIFE, LETTERS, AND FRIENDS 


Ry A. M. BROADLEY:and Rev. R. G, BARTELOT. 
- Many Illustrations and Portraits. 10s. 6d. net. 


JOHANNES BRAHMS 


THE HERZOGENBERG CORRESPONDENCE 
Edited by MAx KALBECK, and Translated by 
HANNAH BRYANT (Mrs. ATKINSON). With 
Portrait. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

This collection will be the first series of Brahms’ letters 
presented to English readers. It is an account of a friend- 
ship maintained under almost ideal conditions during the 
period of the Composer’s greatest activity (1876—1897), and- 
gives a vivid picture of his personality and of musical circles 
in the three great centres. 





BEYOND THE SKYLINE 


A new novel by ROBERT AITKEN. 6s. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
NATIVES 


Their Present Condition and Progress. Edited by 
the SOUTH AFRICAN NATIVE RACES COMMITTEE. 
Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


LIFE OF LORD NORTON 


(Rt. Honble. Sir CHARLES ADDERLEY, K.C.M.G.), 
1814—1905. Statesman and Philanthropist. By 
WILLIAM S. CHILDE-PEMBERTON. With Por- 
traits and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 


DOURIS AND THE 
PAINTERS OF GREEK 
VASES 


Translated from the French of EDMOND POTTIER, 
of the Musée du Louvre, Paris, by BETTINA 
KAHNWEILER. Witha Preface by JANE ELLEN 
HARRISON, of Newnham College, Cambridge. 
With Coloured and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 





Romance of the East Series 


TALES OF THE CALIPHS 


By CLAUD FIELD, Author of “ The Confessions of Al Ghazzali.” Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net each. 


In this series the great store-houses of Oriental romance will be opened for the first time to the public. Tales from the 
Sanscrit, from the Chinese, from every language of the East possessing a great literature will appear in due course, From 
these vivid narratives of old-world romance it will be possible for the reader to glean much information concerning the lives 
and manners and customs of vanished races, and the greatness of Empires that have passed away. Mr. Claud Field, in “ Tales 
of the Caliphs,” gives us the genuine romance of history, authentic anecdotes of Caliphs of Bagdad and Cordova, and mar- 
vellous adventures of Haroun-al-Raschid concerning which even “ The Arabian Nights” is silent. . 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 
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